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TRADE UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES 
GENERAL CHARACTER AND TYPES 


From the popular viewpoint, trade unionism is a simple, definite 
phenomenon upon which it is easy and safe to pass positive and 
sweeping judgments. Almost everyone, in fact, who is at all 
interested in economic or social affairs is inclined to assume that 
he knows just about what unionism is and just what ought to be 
done about it. The man in the street, the lawyer, the economist, 
the social worker, the teacher, the preacher, each has his positive 
concept and his positive scheme for union control or regeneration. 

Thus the student honestly seeking the truth about unionism is 
faced at the outset with a mass of absolute but contradictory inter- 
pretations. He is told that unionism is a narrow group organiza- 
tion designed to benefit certain favored workmen at the expense of 
all others; that it is an artificial monopoly of labor, an impossible 
attempt to raise wages by unnatural and therefore socially inimical 
means; that it is the creation of selfish and unscrupulous leaders 
primarily for their personal gain and aggrandizement, a thing 
foisted upon unwilling workers and designed to disrupt the natural 
harmony of interests between employers and employees; that it is 
a mere business device for regulating wages and conditions of 
employment by means of collective bargaining; that it is a great 
revolutionary movement aiming ultimately to overthrow capitalism 
and our whole legal and moral code; that it is a universal expression 
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of working-class idealism whose purpose is to bring to all the toilers 
hope, dignity, enlightenment, and a reasonable standard of living; 
that it is, in short, selfish and altruistic, monopolistic and inclusive, 
artificial and natural, autocratic and democratic, violent and law- 
abiding, revolutionary and conservative, narrowly economic and 
broadly social. 

And with each of these positive interpretations the student is 
commanded to subscribe to an equally positive and final solution 
of the union problem. He is informed that unionism will cease 
to be dangerous when it is boldly proceeded against as a trust; 
that the problem will be solved when once we have guaranties of 
industrial peace in the shape of universal arbitration schemes, vol- 
untary or compulsory; that unionism in any form is a menace to 
social welfare and must, therefore, be destroyed by legal enactment 
and counter organization; that the trouble with unionism is moral 
and the obvious remedy lies, therefore, in moral suasion and the 
preaching of social obligation; that unionism is an expression of 
crass ignorance, and hence is to be quietly disregarded while 
schemes are formulated and put into operation for the welfare of 
society as a whole; that the real problem is one of encouragement 
and support since unionism stands for all that is best in human 
conditions and relationships. 

The mutual contradictoriness of these popular interpretations 
and remedies is sufficient evidence to warrant the rejection of any 
and all of them pending the most unbiased and thorough, scientific 
investigation of the facts. It must stamp them, either as pure 
fabrications of the imagination or at best as partial truths, the 
outcome of narrow observation distorted by conscious or uncon- 
scious preconceptions derived from tradition, interest, or special 
environment. To accept them as final truths, therefore, is to block 
the way to a real comprehension of unionism and the union prob- 
lem. For such acceptance must mean the coloring of the facts 
and the warping of the judgment, however sincere and pains- 
taking the student may be. The first step, therefore, toward a 
scientific understanding of trade unionism and the problems which 
it presents to us is to rid ourselves of the popular attitude toward 
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it and to root out of our minds so far as possible these popular 
conceptions of it. We must start by wiping the slate clean. 

The very existence of these numerous contradictory interpre- 
tations, nevertheless, carries with it a pregnant suggestion for 
the student, namely, that trade unionism may be after all, not a 
simple, consistent entity, but a complex of the utmost diversity, 
both structurally and functionally. And, indeed, the most obvious 
facts of union status and history seem to warrant this conclusion, 
at least as a working hypothesis. 

There are in the United States today hundreds of union organiza- 
tions, each practically independent or sovereign and each with its 
own and often peculiar aims, policies, demands, methods, attitudes, 
and internal regulations. Nor is there any visible or tangible bond 
that unites these organizations into a single whole, however tenuous. 
Groups there are indeed with overstructures and declared common 
aims and methods. But group combats group with the bitterness 
that can arise only out of the widest diversity of ideals and methods. 

A slight acquaintance with the history of organized labor shows 
that this situation is not unique and at the same time furnishes the 
apparent clues to its explanation. It reveals the fact that unionism 
has not a single genesis, but that it has made its appearance, time 
after time, independently, wherever in the modern industrial era 
a group of workers, large or small, has developed a strong internal 
consciousness of common interests. It shows, moreover, that each 
union and each union group has undergone a constant process of 
change or development, functionally and structurally, responding 
apparently to the group psychology and therefore to the changing 
conditions, needs, and problems, of its membership. In short, it 
reveals trade unionism as above ail else essentially an opportunistic, 
a pragmatic phenomenon. 

For if the history of unionism seems to admit of any positive 
generalizations they are that unionists have been prone to act first 
and to formulate theories afterward, and that they have acted 
habitually to meet the problems thrust upon them by immediate 
circumstances. Everywhere they have done the thing which under 
the particular circumstances has seemed most likely to produce 
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results immediately desired. Modes of action which have failed 
when measured by this standard have been rejected and other means 
sought. Methods that have worked have been preserved and ex- 
tended, the standards of judgment being always most largely the 
needs and experiences of the group concerned. So that prevailingly, 
whatever theory unionists have possessed has been in the nature 
of group generalization slowly developed on the basis of concrete 
experience." 
In making these statements it is not intended to imply that 
general economic, political, and social theories have not played 
a part in the genesis of unions or in the molding of their function 
and structure. Nor is it intended to deny that some unions 
have been formed and dominated by individuals and small groups 
of leaders. Idealism has frequently been a genetic and formative 
force in union history, and the autocrat has played an important 
réle in union affairs. But apparently history warrants the general _ 
statements that unions, and especially ' unions that have lived and 
worked, have arisen mainly in direct response to the immedtate 
“neéds and problems of specific working groups, and that they have 
~ developed characteristically by the trial-and-error metho 
Thus the scope and character of union ideals and’ methods have 
been as broad and diverse as the conscious common needs and con- 
“Gitions Of thé PPOUps Of Workers entering into organization. Some 
“WHIOHS have Conhned themselves to attempts to deal directly with 
their immediate employers and their immediate conditions of work 
and pay; others have emphasized mutual aid and education; still 
others have enlarged their field of thought and action to include 
all employers and all conditions—economic, legal, and social. In 
other words, the union program, taking it with all its mutations 
and contradictions, comprehends nothing less than all the various 
economic, political, ethical, and social viewpoints and modes of 
action of a vast and heterogeneous complex of working class groups 
molded by diverse environments and actuated by diverse motives; 
it expresses nothing less than the ideals, aspirations, hopes, and 
fears, modes of thinking and action of all these working groups. In 





t In all this, unionism is not unique, but has obeyed the general law of psychological 
development. 
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short, if we can think of unionism as such it must be as o 

the most complex, heterogeneous, and protean of ‘modern social 
phenomena. aa a 
fut can we thus think of it? If all that has been said be true, 
are we not forced to this pregnant conclusion as to the basic hypothe- 
sis of our study—namely: That there is no such thing as trade 
unionism in the sense either of an abstract unity, or of a concrete, 
organic, and consistent whole which can be crowded within the con- 
fines of a narrow definition or judged sweepingly as good or bad, 
right or wrong, socially helpful or harmful? If, then, we dispense _ 
with narrow preconcey eptions and face things Gs they % actuall ally are 
and are becoming, i it is 1s impossible to say that unionism as such is 
artificial or natural, ‘Tevolutiona: ary or conservative, violent or law- 
‘abiding, monopolistic _or inclusive, boss-ridden or democratic, 
sésed to industrial progress or favorable to efficiency, a spon- 


- tt i i short, there i is unionism and 
unfonism, but ooking at matters concretely and ‘ealistically there 

TP follows as. a corol ary t 2 
simple nor unitary. It is not a mere question of wages and hours, 
of shop conditions and the narrow economic rights of employer 
and employee, and it cannot be solved by a mere resort to economic 
theory. On the contrary it is a complex of economic, legal, ethical, 
and social problems which can be understood and met only by know- 
ing the facts and the genesis of the viewpoint of organized labor in 
all its reach, diversity, contradictoriness, and shifting character, 
and by considering this viewpoint in relation to developing social 
conditions and social standards. 

The study of unionism, therefore, if it is to be fruitful, that is if 
it is to assist in the solution of our economic and social problems, 
must be realistic and scientific. Unionism is what it is and not 
what any advocate or opponent would have it to be. It is a matter 
of fact in the same sense that institutions, animal and plant species, 
or any other organic manifestations are matters of fact. There is 


no normal or abnormal unionism; no unionism that is artificial as 
distinguished from that which is natural. In short, there is no 
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fixed union norm by which any concrete case is to be tested; for 
all unionism is, and is becoming, by virtue of sufficient causation. 
The problems which it raises, therefore, like all other problems of a 
scientific nature, are to be solved, if at all, not through passion and 
prejudice and formulations of what ought to be, but through an 
intimate knowledge of the facts as they exist and a study of causes. 
It is for the student then to put aside his preconceptions and feelings, 
to get close to the realities, and to be willing to follow the truth to 
whatever conclusions it may lead. Calmly and dispassionately 
we must seek to know unionism as it actually appears in all its 
phases and to search for its underlying causes. Only after we have 
studied it and its problems thus, in the spirit of the biologist or of 
the student of social psychology and social institutions, shall we be 
in a position to say positively what unionism really is and what, if 
anything, should and can be done about it. It is in this spirit that 
the following tentative analysis is presented.’ 


The master key to the real character of unionism and union 
problems is to be found apparently in the existence of distinct 
union types. Though unionism itself is so pragmatic and therefore 
so protean as to warrant the rejection of all attempts to characterize 
and judge it as a whole, it has seemingly developed along certain 
fairly distinct general lines giving rise thus to types sufficiently defi- 
nite to allow of legitimate generalization in regard to them. It 
appears possible to distinguish such types both as to function and 
structure. Structural types have, indeed, been recognized quite gen- 
erally by students. Examination of the history and present status 
of unionism in the United States appears to reveal four such types, 
each objectified in a variety of concrete units; while somewhat akin 
to these distinct types may be distinguished other forms which may 
perhaps be regarded as modes of transition from one to another. 

Naming the structural types in what hypothetically may per- 
haps be considered their natural sequence of development, we find 

t This and succeeding papers on Unionism in the United States are intended to 
be a practical application of the viewpoint and method of study outlined in two papers 
previously published by the writer in the Journal of Political Economy, viz., ‘‘ Historical 
Method ». Historical Narrative,” XIV, 9, November, 1906; “The Trade-Union Point 
of View,” XV, 6, June, 1907. 
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first what is ordinarily called the craft union." This is an organiza- 
tion of wage-workers engaged in a single occupation, as, for example, 
in glass-bottle blowing, horseshoeing, locomotive engineering. The 
occupation may be limited strictly to one simple task or may in- 
clude a number of closely allied tasks or crafts. The strict test of 
a craft union seems to be that each member of the organization 
performs or may perform all the tasks included in the occupation. 
Usually a craft union covers but a fraction of the work of a given 
industry. The craft organization has developed two principal 
units, or appears in two main forms: the local craft union, which 
usually unites the members of the craft or occupation working in 
a particular locality—a town, a city, or a section of a city; the 
national or international craft union, which unites into one organiza- 
tion the local units of a single craft or occupation throughout the 
country or neighboring countries.” 

Secondly, there appears what may be termed the crafts or 
trades union. ‘This organization is a federation of unions in differ- 
ent crafts or industries. It has developed three principal forms or 
units: the local trades union, or city federation; the state federation; 
and the national or international federation which unite, through 


* The terms “craft union” and “trade union” are often used interchangeably. 
The writer prefers to make “trade union” the general inclusive term covering all types 
of unionism, structural and functional. This is the popular usage. 

2 Examination of union constitutions reveals a surprising amount of diversity and 
much individual variation in the matter of structural units. Some organizations, for 
example, have sublocals, as in the case of the shop club of the printers and the pit 
committee of the miners. There may be also units intermediate between the local 
and the international, such as district councils, state divisions, etc. There are, more- 
over, such things as auxiliary organizations. It is not intended here to deal with this 
matter in detail but simply to name the most usual and perhaps the most generally 
important units connected with the different structural types. 

3 These trades unions appear under many different titles. For example, the 
city federations are known in different localities as Trades Councils, Trades Assemblies, 
Trades and Labor Councils, Trades and Labor Assemblies, Trades and Labor Unions, 
Central Trades Councils, Central Labor Unions, Central Labor Councils, Central 
Federated Unions, Central Trades and Labor Assemblies, Central Trades and Labor 
Councils, Central Associated Trades Councils, Labor Councils, Joint Labor Councils, 
United Trades and Labor Assemblies, United Trades and Labor Councils, Federations 
of Labor, Central Federations of Labor, etc. The state federations also go locally 
under different titles, and in the United States and Canada there is more than one 
national trades union, for example, the Women’s Trade Union League, and the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Assembly. 
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delegate organizations, respectively the unions of a locality, a 
state, or a larger territorial area." Examples are the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, the Illinois Federation of Labor, and the 
American Federation of Labor. The essential characteristic of 
the trades union is that the constituent organizations retain their 
individual independence or sovereignty. 

Thirdly, we may distinguish the industrial union. This type, 
as the name implies, is organized on the basis of the industry rather 
than the craft. That is to say, it attempts to unite into one 
homogeneous organic group all the workers, skilled and unskilled, 
engaged in turning out and putting on the market a given finished 
product or series of closely related products. For example, this 
type of union would unite all the craftsmen in the direct employ of 
brewing concerns, including not only actual brewers, maltsters, 
bottlers, and packers, but the engineers, firemen, teamsters, 
watchmen, etc.; or, again, it would organize into one union all 
the workmen in and about a coal mine including actual miners, 
miners’ helpers, shot firers, drivers, spraggers, trappers, track- 
men, timbermen, hoisting engineers, check-weighmen, dumpers, 
etc. The actual connotation of this type of unionism varies in 
different productive lines and with the integration of productive 
enterprise, but the essential test of industrial unionism seems to be 
that the industrial scope or area of the workers’ organization shall 
be coterminous with that of the capitalistic enterprise or series of 
closely related enterprises. The main forms or units of this 
type of unionism thus far developed are: the local industrial union, 
a combination of all the employees of a single local industrial plant 
or of all the industrial enterprises of a like character in a given 
locality; the national or international industrial union, a combina- 
tion of all the workers in a given industry throughout the nation or 
the international economic unit; the district industrial union, an 
organization covering an area within which productive and market 
conditions are essentially similar. Thus, for example, the coal- 

Trades unions of the same order are not always strictly or exclusively federations 
of organic units, and unions of the same order may vary considerably in structural 
character. For example, some trades unions admit individual members, and there is 


great variety in the degree of centralization of authority. Nowhere is the pragmatic 
character of unionism better illustrated than in such structural variations. 
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mine workers are organized into local unions at the mines, into an 
international union including workers in the mines of the United 
States and Canada, and into district organizations covering 
adjacent bituminous or anthracite mines or fields." 

Fourthly, there exists what is technically known as the labor 
union. This type of unionism proposes the organization of all 
workers regardless of craft or industrial divisions into homogeneous 
groups by localities, by districts, and throughout the nation or 
largest possible international area. At present the local labor 
union is the only existing unit of importance in the United States 
which realizes this ideal of organization, though attempts have 
been made, notably in the case of the Knights of Labor, to establish 
and maintain labor unionism in all its ideal forms, local, district, 
and national. 

Besides these four structural types of unionism there exist in 
this country at least two varieties which can hardly be designated 
as distinct types but which, strictly speaking, are apparently 
neither craft, trades, industrial, nor labor unions. 

The first of these varieties may be called the compound craft 
or crafts union. It is a centralized, homogeneous organization of 
the workers in a number of related crafts. It differs from the 
craft union in that it includes workers who do not engage in the 
same tasks or occupations. But it is not an industrial union since 
it may be one of several labor organizations whose workers are 
engaged in turning out a given finished product or are in the 
employ of a single capitalistic enterprise. On the other hand, it 
may overlap industrial divisions. It may be the outcome of a 
formal consolidation of two or more craft or compound craft 
unions, in which case it is usually known as an amalgamated craft 
or crafts union. Examples of this variety of unionism are to be 
found in the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin, and Steel 
Workers of North America, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, the International Association 

* The coal-mine workers have also subdistrict organizations. The subdistrict 
seems to be based on a uniformity of industrial conditions, e.g., thickness of veins, 
character of roof and floor, etc., while the district represents an area within which 


market conditions are similar. That is to say unions may have both territorial and 
industrial divisions or units. 
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of Machinists, the Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
trical Railway Employees of America." In fact, a large proportion 
of the unions, local and national, in the United States are today 
compound or amalgamated craft unions, whether or not so desig- 
nated by title. As this variety of union has special representatives 
in all the intermediate structural stages between strict craft union- 
ism and industrial unionism it would perhaps not be unreasonable 
to regard it, provisionally at least, as a mode of transition between 
these two distinct types. Later considerations, however, must 
determine the truth of this assumption and, if true, the general 
direction of the developmental tendency. 

The second structural variety of unionism which is difficult to 
classify may in the absence of any generally accepted designation 
be termed the quasi-industrial federation. It is generally a federa- 
tion of industrially related craft and compound craft unions, 
appearing in local, district or state, and national units. Examples 
of it are to be seen in local printing trades and local building trades 
councils, in state building trades councils and system federations 
of railway employees, and in the Building Trades, Metal Trades, 
and Railroad Employees departments of the American Federation 


* The multi-craft character of this variety of unionism may be illustrated by the 
following constitutional quotations: 

“The Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance claims juris- 
diction over the following work: All metal roofing, the manufacturing, erection, and 
finishing of metal cornices, metal skylights, metal furniture, metal lockers, hollow metal 
doors and trim, metal sash and frames, metal ceilings and sidings (both exterior and 
interior), all sheet metal work in connection with heating and ventilating, furnace and 
range work, metal jobbing, assortment work, coppersmithing, and all sheet metal 
work made of No. 10 gauge and lighter; providing, however, this gauge restriction 
shall not apply to coppersmiths in the working of copper, who shall have jurisdiction 
over copper of any and all gauges” (Constitution, 1911, article VI, sec. 2). 

“The Amalgamated Association [Amalgamated Glass Workers’ International 
Association of America] shall consist of an unlimited number of local unions composed 
of trustworthy and industrious glass workers, consisting of the following branches: 
glass cutters, lead glaziers, metal sash glaziers, prism glaziers, bevelers, silverers, scratch 
polishers, embossers, engravers, designers, glass painters, draftsmen, sand blast workers, 
glass chippers, glass mosaic workers, setters, putty glaziers, cementers, benders, flat 
glass or wheel cutters, glass sign makers, glass packers, plate glass workers, and all 
wage workers engaged in the production and handling of glass not already affiliated 
with a national or international union of glass workers’’ (Constitution, 1905, sec. 3). 
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of Labor.! This variety of unionism is one in which the constituent 
craft or amalgamated craft unions retain their individual sover- 
eignty, yet appear and act as a single organization with respect to 
designated affairs of common interest. It resembles both the trades 
union and the industrial union types, but differs from each essen- 
tially. It is a narrower and closer association than the trades union 
and is vitally unlike it in the scope and character of its activities. 
On the other hand, it lacks the organic homogeneity and centraliza- 
tion of the industrial union. As it is in every case, roughly speak- 
ing, an organization within a particular industry and as its aims and 
activities approximate—so far as they go—those of the industrial 
union type, it may perhaps be regarded also as an intermediate 
phase—a mode of transition between the craft and industrial 
union. Whether it represents thus a continuous evolutionary 
process and, if so, what the nature of the process is, will appear 
from later considerations. 


As we have said, the existence of distinct structural types and 
varieties of unionism has been quite generally recognized, and it 
has been noted further that union function tends to vary somewhat 
with the variation in structure. It seems possible, however, to 
go much further than this in the general functional analysis of 
unionism. A penetrating study of the union situation past and 
present seems, in fact, to warrant the recognition of functional 
types quite as distinct in their essential characteristics as the 
diverse structural manifestations. It is true that these functional 
types do not in practice represent exactly and exclusively the 
ideals and activities of any particular union organization or group. 
That is to say, no union organization functions strictly and con- 
sistently according to type. Yet as representing fairly distinct 
alternative programs of union action and as guides to the essential 
character and significance of the diverse organizations and groups 
included in the heterogeneous union complex, these functional 
types apparently do exist and are of the most vital concern to the 


? This variety shades into the real industrial federation, an example of which is 
found in the Mining Department for the American Federation of Labor. , 
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student of unionism. There are seemingly four of these distinct 
types, two of which present dual variations. 

The first and Rethaps most clearly recognizable functional type 
may be termed business unionism. Business unionism appears most 
characteristically in the programs of local and national craft and 
compound craft organizations. It is essentially trade-conscious 
rather than class-conscious. That is to say, it expresses the view- 
point and interests of the workers in a craft or industry rather than 
those of the working class asa whole. It aims chiefly at more here 
and now for the organized workers of the craft or industry, in terms 
mainly of higher wages, shorter hours, and better working con- 
ditions, regardless for the most part of the welfare of the workers 
outside the particular organic group, and regardless in general of 
political and social considerations except in so far as these bear 
directly upon its own economic ends. It is conservative in the 
sense that it professes belief in natural rights and accepts as inevi- 
table, if not as just, the existing capitalistic organization and the 
wage system as well as existing property rights and the binding 
force of contract. It regards unionism mainly as a bargaining insti- 
tution and seeks its ends chiefly through collective bargaining sup- 
ported by such methods as experience from time to time indicates 
to be effective in sustaining and increasing its bargaining power. 
Thus it is likely to be exclusive, that is, to limit its membership 
by means of the apprenticeship system and high initiation fees and 
dues, to the more skilled workers in the craft or industry or even to 
a portion of these; though it may, where immediate circumstances 
dictate, favor a broadly inclusive policy—when, for example, the 
unregulated competition of the unorganized and unskilled seriously 
threatens to sweep aside the trade barriers and break down the 
standards of wages, hours, and shop conditions which it has erected. 
Under these circumstances it tends to develop a broad altruism and 
to seek the organization of all the workers in the craft or industry. 
In harmony with its business character it tends to emphasize 
discipline within the organization and is prone to develop strong 
leadership and to become somewhat autocratic in government, 
though government and leaders alike are ordinarily held pretty 
strictly accountable to the pragmatic test. When they fail to 
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“deliver the goods” both are likely to be swept aside by a demo- 
cratic uprising of the rank and file. In method, business unionism 
is prevailingly temperate and economic. It favors voluntary 
arbitration, deprecates strikes, and avoids political action, but it 
will refuse arbitration and resort to strikes and politics when such 
action seems best calculated to support its bargaining efforts and 
increase its bargaining power. This type of unionism is perhaps 
best represented in the programs of the railway brotherhoods, 
though these organizations, as we shall see later, present some char- 
acteristics of a vitally different nature. 

The second union functional type seems best designated by 
the terms friendly or uplift unionism. Uplift unionism, as its 
name indicates, is characteristically idealistic in its viewpoint. 
It may be trade-conscious, or broadly class-conscious, and at times 
even claims to think and act in the interest of society as a whole. 
Essentially it is conservative and law-abiding. It aspires chiefly 
to elevate the moral, intellectual, and social life of the worker, to 
improve the conditions under which he works, to raise his material 
standards of living, give him a sense of personal worth and dignity, 
secure for him the leisure for culture, and insure him and his family 
against the loss of a decent livelihood by reason of unemployment, 
accident, disease, or old age. Uplift unionism varies greatly in 
degree of inclusiveness and in form of government, but the tendency 
seems to be toward the greatest practicable degree of mutuality and 
democracy. In method, this type of unionism employs collective 
bargaining but stresses mutual insurance, and drifts easily into 
political action and the advocacy of co-operative enterprises, profit- 
sharing, and other idealistic plans for social regeneration. The 
nearest approach in practice to uplift unionism is perhaps to be 
found in the program of the Knights of Labor, though that organiza- 
tion has varied in many respects from the strict type." 


*It has been strongly urged by a friendly critic, who is most intimately acquainted 
with the organized labor movement in the United States, that business and uplift 
unionism are not in reality distinct and independent types, but rather two varieties 
of one type more comprehensive than either. The argument put forward is that no 
business union,can be found which has not also the uplift in mind and an idealistic 
viewpoint. It is suggested that this inclusive type might be called bargaining 
unionism or constructive business unionism. 
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As a third distinct functional type, we have what most appro- 
priately may be called revolutionary unionism. Revolutionary 
unionism, as the term implies, is extremely radical both in view- 
point and in action. It is distinctly class-conscious rather than 
trade-conscious. That is to say, it asserts the complete harmony 
of interests of all wage workers as against the representatives of 
the employing class and seeks to unite the former, skilled and 
unskilled together, into one homogeneous fig}:ting organization. 
It repudiates, or tends to repudiate, the existing institutional 
order and especially individual ownership of productive means, 
and the wage system. It looks upon the prevailing codes of right 
and rights, moral and legal, as in general fabrications of the employ- 
ing class designed to secure the subjection and to further the 
exploitation of the workers. In government it aspires to be demo- 
cratic, striving to make literal application of the phrase vox populi, 
vox Dei. In method, it looks askance at collective bargaining and 
mutual insurance as making for conservatism and hampering the 
free and united action of the workers. 

Of this revolutionary type of unionism there are apparently two 
distinct varieties. The first finds its ultimate ideal in the social- 
istic state and its ultimate means in invoking class political action. 
For the present it does not entirely repudiate collective bargaining 
or the binding force of contract, but it regards these as temporary 
expedients. It would not now amalgamate unionist and socialist 
organizations but would have them practically identical in mem- 
bership and entirely harmonious in action. In short, it looks upon 
unionism and socialism as the two wings of the working-class move- 
ment. The second variety of revolutionary unionism repudiates 
altogether socialism, political action, collective bargaining, and 
contract. Socialism is to it but another form of oppression, political 
action a practical delusion, collective bargaining and contract 
schemes of the oppressor for preventing the united and immediate 
action of the workers. It looks forward to a society based upon free 
industrial association, and finds its legitimate means in agitation 
rather than in methods which look to immediate betterment. 
Direct action and sabotage are its accredited weapons, and violence 
its habitual resort. These varieties of the revolutionary type may 
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be termed respectively socialistic and quasi-anarchistic unionism.' 
The former is perhaps most nearly represented in the United States 
by the Western Federation of Miners, the latter by the Industrial 
Workers of the World.? 

Finally in the union complex it seems possible to distinguish a 
mode of action sufficiently definite in its character and genesis to 
warrant the designation predatory unionism. This type, if it be 
truly such, cannot be set apart on the basis of any ultimate social 
ideals or theory. It may be essentially conservative or radical, 
trade-conscious or class-conscious. It appears to aim solely at 
immediate ends, and its methods are wholly pragmatic. In short, 
its distinguishing characteristic is the ruthless pursuit of the 
thing in hand by whatever means seem most appropriate at the 
time, regardless of ethical and legal codes or the effect upon those 
outside its own membership. It may employ business, friendly, 
or revolutionary methods. Generally its operations are secret and 
apparently it sticks at nothing. 

Of this assumed union type also there appear to be two varieties. 
The first may be termed hold-up unionism. This variety is usually 
to be found in large industrial centers masquerading as business 
unionism. In outward appearance it is conservative; it professes a 
belief in harmony of interests between employer and employee; 
it claims to respect the force of contract; it operates openly 
through collective bargaining, and professes regard for law and 
order. In reality it has no abiding principles and no real concern 
for the rights or welfare of outsiders. Prevailingly it is exclusive 
and monopolistic. Generally it is boss-ridden and corrupt, the 

* By many it would seem more appropriate to designate the second variety as 
syndicalist unionism. The name guasi-anarchistic has been chosen, however, because 
there appears to be as yet little real syndicalism in the United States, and further 


because quasi-anarchistic is the more inclusive term. It leaves open the opportunity 
for further subclassification should the conditions warrant. 

?In strict justice it must be stated that there are two general organizations in 
this country claiming to be known as the Industrial Workers of the World. The 
first, the parent body, has its headquarters in Chicago; the second, an offshoot, is 
officially located in Detroit. The latter is a representative of the first revolutionary 
variant. That is, it advocates political action and supports one of the Socialist parties. 
In ordinary usage the term I.W.W. applies to the Chicago organization, and when 
unmodified is to be so understood in these pages. 
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membership for the most part being content to follow blindly the 
instructions of the leaders so long as they “deliver the goods.” 
Frequently it enters with the employers of the group into a double- 
sided monopoly intended to eliminate both capitalistic and labor 
competition and to squeeze the consuming public. With the 
favored employers it bargains not only for the sale of its labor but 
for the destruction of the business of rival employers and the 
exclusion of rival workmen from the craft or industry. On the 
whole its methods are a mixture of open bargaining coupled with 
secret bribery and violence. This variety of unionism has been 
exemplified most frequently among the building trades organizations 
under the leadership of men like the late notorious ‘Skinney” 
Madden. 

The second variety of predatory labor organization may be 
called, for want of a better name, guerilla unionism. This variety 
resembles the first in the absence of fixed principles and in the ruth- 
less pursuit of immediate ends by means of secret and violent 
methods. It is to be distinguished from hold-up unionism, however, 
by the fact that it operates always directly against its employers, 
never in combination with them, and that it cannot be bought off. 
It is secret, violent, and ruthless, seemingly because it despairs 
of attaining what it considers to be legitimate ends by business, 
uplift, or revolutionary methods. This union variant has been 
illustrated recently in the campaign of destruction carried on by the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers." 


The writer is aware that apparently, strong objections may 
be urged against the assumption that these diverse expressions 


*It has been suggested that there is still another functional union type which 
might be called dependent unionism. It is well known that there are unions whose 
existence is dependent wholly or in large part upon other unior or upon the 
employers. Some unions, for example, could not exist except for tueir labels, which 
secure a special market among other unionists or union sympathizers for the goods 
which they turn out. Such unions sre sometimes demanded or initiated by the 
employers, who see in the label a good commercial asset. Again, there are unions 
ir~‘igated and practically dominated by employers, organized and conducted on 
especially conservative lines with the purpose of combating or displacing independent 
unionism. We may then, perhaps, be justified in recognizing here a fifth functional 
type with two subordinate varieties. 
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of union viewpoint and action represent true functional types.’ 
It has been admitted that probably the ideals and modes of action 
of no particular union organization correspond exactly to any one 
of these so-called types. It is a fact, moreover, that the programs of 
most unions are undergoing a pretty constant process of change 
and sometimes shift rapidly. It is true further that the member- 
ship of any union may include representatives of all kinds of union- 
ism—business, uplift, revolutionary, and predatory. It might 
then be argued that what have been here called types are mere 
individual attitudes, or, at most, aspects or tendencies of one and 
the same union species. It will be the purpose of succeeding 
papers, therefore, to test the reality of these assumed types and 
varieties and to interpret them causally by means of a brief study 
of the genesis and development of organized labor in the United 
States. Incidentally this study should reveal also the general 


laws of union development. 
RoBertT F. Hoxie 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* The writer is also fully alive to the fact that no first attempt at functional 
analysis of unionism can be regarded as final and will welcome any and all criticism 
and co-operation that may lead to greater accuracy in this respect. 





THE TARIFF OF 1913. Il 


In what has been said during the former discussions of the 
tariff of 1913, reference has been had almost exclusively to the 
provisions of the law relating to duties, to customs administra- 
tion, and to clauses affecting foreign trade relations. The tariff 
act of 1913, however, was not only a measure for the revision of 
import rates and for reorganizing the conditions of importation, 
but was also a revenue law in the larger sense. As has been inci- 
dentally noted in the former discussions already referred to, it was 
recognized from the beginning that very great tariff changes would 
necessitate a recourse to new methods of revenue raising, or else 
to a severe cut in expenditures. That a cut could be successfully 
and effectively attempted few believed. The overgrown expansion 
of the federal government, the undertaking of many new functions, 
and the constant hungry struggle at the patronage trough had 
swollen annual expenditures to a volume never before dreamed of. 
To check this tide of extravagance, it was seen, would necessarily 
be the work of years; and congressional leaders, probably wisely, 
concluded that they would do well to recognize the facts in the case 
and to seek for the moment simply to get from some source the funds 
needed to meet expenditures upon the existing basis. The way 
had already been pointed out by the Republican Congress which 
passed the tariff act of 1909. In that Congress, to provide for the 
ever-growing outlays with which even the tariff was not sufficient 
to cope, the corporation tax had been proposed and enacted, and 
its yield during the succeeding years had reached the estimated 
level. It had proved an easy means of providing at least $30,000,- 
ooo on the average. To expand this corporation tax so as to include 
individual income was a natural and logical step. The plan had, 
besides, the warrant of past experience; since, in the tariff act of 
1894, the notion of redressing the balance of. taxation had been 
given scope through the introduction of an income tax designed 
to supplement the reduced yields of the tariff act of that year, and 
estimated to produce $40,000,000. For both logical and historical 

218 
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reasons, therefore, Democratic leaders turned toward the indi- 
vidual income tax. That they would do so had already been indi- 
cated during the Sixty-second Congress when the Ways and Means 
Committee had reported a bill providing for an individual income 
tax estimated to produce probably $60,000,000, at the same time 
that they introduced and passed a bill repealing the tariff on sugar 
and thereby sacrificing an income of between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000. It was resolved early in the process of actually effect- 
ing tariff revision, to revive this income-tax measure and, by 
amplifying and adjusting it, to render it an effective auxiliary to 
the revision of the tariff itself. This resolution was carried out, 
and the act of 1913 became both a tariff and an income-tax law. 
It thus constituted a very great departure from anything practically 
in force since the Civil War, inasmuch as the act of 1894 had never 
taken effect in so far as its income-tax features were concerned; 
while the income-tax idea, although logically an extension of the 
corporation tax, constituted, in practice, a very great change from 
the provisions of that measure. We must, therefore, regard the 
income-tax legislation of 1913 both from a general theoretical 


standpoint and from the point of view of technique. No criticism 
based upon one of these phases of the situation which ignores the 
other will be adequate, and no estimate of the law of 1913 can be 
considered sufficient which does not give large significance to certain 
important aspects of the income-tax sections of the measure. 


I 


The essential outlines of the income-tax law are simple, though 
its administration and technique are highly intricate. The former 
is of larger interest to the student of economics than the latter, 
although technical questions have their own significance. First 
and fundamental study should, however, be given to the ideas at 
the root of the income-tax provision. 

The plan of the income tax of 1913 calls for an annual levy of 
I per cent upon all incomes above $3,000, or, in the case of married 
men with families, upon incomes in excess of $4,000. When 
incomes exceed $20,000 annually there is provision for a graduated 
additional or surtax, this being intended to strike at the supposedly 
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“surplus” power of payment enjoyed by men with incomes greater 
than that amount. Provision is made for the retention of the 
income tax of 1 per cent levied upon the net revenues of all cor- 
porations with net annual returns in excess of $5,000, so that the 
corporation-tax idea is accepted and adjusted to the requirements 
of the new legislation. The measure is, in other words, a general 
income tax applicable to both individuals and corporations. It 
is more than this, for it is an effort to redress the supposedly uneven 
burden of taxation resulting from the use of the tariff as a principal 
means of obtaining revenue. Further, it is a progressive income 
tax in addition to being based upon a decidedly high exemption 
limit. Two questions with reference to the basic idea of the tax 
thus present themselves: (1) Is this income tax a desirable means 
of obtaining revenue with which to supplement the yield of the 
tariff? (2) Is this income tax a useful or desirable means of 
readjusting the burden of taxation, and has that means been used 
in such a way as to produce the desired results ? 

During a former discussion’ something was said of the income 
tax in connection with the abolition of the sugar tariff. It was 
then pointed out that the annual yield of the sugar duties may be 
taken as about $50,000,000 while, as will later be seen, the esti- 
mated yield of the individual income tax is not much more than 
that, the preliminary figures running only to about $60,000,000 
or $70,000,000. If the tariff on sugar had been retained it is clear 
that the income tax would not have been needed. Certainly if 
to the sugar tax there had been added a plan for the retention of 
a very limited number of other duties there could have been little 
support for belief that the income tax was necessary. It was not, 
then, any belief that other sources of revenue had been exhausted 
that led to a resort to the income tax. At no time during the 
discussion of the tariff of 1913 was there even a remote suggestion 
of reviving the highly productive inheritance taxes of former years, 
or the stamp taxes which had produced such enormous revenues 
in times past, and to which there had been but limited objection 
on the part of the payers. The decision to take up the income tax 
was not solely due to the circumstance that in cutting down tariff 


t Journal of Political Economy, XXII, 2 (February, 1914), p. 123. 
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rates heavy reductions of revenue had been made; on the contrary, 
the income tax was selected out of several more fruitful sources of 
revenue as the method for securing certain definite desired results. 

In estimating the wisdom of this action, we may consider in 
their order certain arguments in behalf of the adoption of income 
taxation by the federal government and certain objections to it. 

As favoring the adoption of the tax, it was urged that: 

1. Income taxation had become a political principle with the 
Democratic party. Its temporary adoption in 1894, followed by 
the subsequent rejection of the plan by the Supreme Court, had 
left a situation which, from the political standpoint, called for action 
designed to restore the past prestige of the party in this matter. 
On the other hand, the constant advocacy of the income tax as 
a means of redistributing the burdens of support of the govern- 
ment had been a fixed feature of so-called progressive political 
discussion and effort for years past, and was not confined to the 
Democratic party. 

2. Income taxation has been accepted by nearly every foreign 
government subject to modern revenue requirements, as a satis- 
factory means of adjusting the burdens of public support. 

3. Income taxation had been specifically constitutionalized 
by the adoption of the income-tax amendment which had been 
initiated during the Taft administration and had been passing 
through the necessary routine of ratification by the states. 

4. Income taxation could undoubtedly be made to yield the 
amount of revenue needed now or likely to be needed in the future 
by the federal government. 

5. Income taxation properly applied would tend to bring 
home to the individual the constantly growing character of the 
burden imposed by the federal government. 

As against the adoption of the income tax by Congress, the 
following considerations prominently suggested themselves: 

1. The income tax was already employed by several states and 
was probably needed by them as a regular resource. 

2. With divided jurisdiction (between the federal government 
and the states) there would inevitably be considerable conflict 
of legislation, resulting in more or less difficulty in the maintenance 
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of the tax and its appropriate collection. Double taxation, more- 
over, was likely to occur as a result of the contemporaneous col- 
lection of both state and federal income taxes, in spite of all efforts 
to avoid this danger. 

3. At this particular juncture, all the revenue needed could 
easily be obtained with a less difficult and less annoying kind of 
tax. 

4. The cost of collection of the income tax was certain to be 
high and the difficulty of gathering it very great, while the conse- 
quent inconvenience and unpopularity were almost certain to be 
large. 

5. If a very high limit of exemption were to be adopted, 
the income tax would not be very productive and probably could 
not be made so, while if at any time this limit were to be lowered, 
the result would be a corresponding increase in the annoyance to 
the individual payer of the tax and in the consequent unpopularity 
of the tax itself. 

6. Many easy methods of getting revenue were within ready 

reach. : 
A weighing of these conflicting considerations led the framers 
of the tariff law to the belief that they ought to include the income 
tax as a part of their general program. It was most forcibly 
urged that the party was thoroughly committed to it, that the 
experience of foreign countries indicated the wisdom of its use, and 
that legislation should be shaped with a view to the future in the 
long range sense and not for the sake of protecting purely tempo- 
rary conditions. As for the revenue problem of the states, it was 
argued that the government was already committed to the adop- 
tion of the income tax in principle without regard to its influence 
upon state finances by reason of the fact that the corporation tax 
had been in previous operation four years in spite of the protests 
of state governments; hence infringement upon state finances, 
whatever it might be said to be, was already an established 
fact. 

On the whole, the student of federal finance who looks at the 
subject from the larger standpoint will probably conclude that 
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this decision was wise. The income tax when properly admin- 
istered opens a pathway to unlimited resources. It is the avenue 
through which the federal government should, if it can, make its 
burden and its presence felt by the average man. It is the kind 
of tax which when properly constructed can be decreased or 
increased with the smallest resultant disturbance to industry. 
With federal expenses growing and likely to grow still more in the 
near future, it was well to secure a sure means of enlarging revenues 
in the event of necessity. 

The other phase of the income-tax question already referred 
to presents a quite different problem. In asking whether the 
income tax will prove a useful or desirable means of readjusting 
the burden of taxation and whether this given income tax will 
bring about the results sought, a new set of considerations makes 
its appearance. That the burden of the old tariff and, to a large 
extent, that of the new one as well, falls upon the average man 
through the enhancing of the price of the goods he buys, can hardly 
be disputed. Placing a tax upon the incomes of persons enjoy- 
ing an exceptionally large amount of individual revenue undoubt- 
edly furnishes a means for redressing in some measure the 
unevenness with which tax burdens are distributed. Whether 
or not in practice the desired result will be gained is a question 
whose answer must depend very largely upon the working-out of 
the conditions under which the tax in question is shifted so as to 
determine its final incidence. By exempting persons with incomes 
up to $3,000 undoubtedly the main body of the population was 
freed from the direct burden of this phase of the tariff act. But, 
as will be seen, a considerable portion of this tax is likely to be 
shifted. It is at least open to question how far in practice the 
tax will actually result in relieving the classes it was intended to 
help, and just how far it will afford means of shifting the burden 
back again to the same ultimate class of consumers who now pay 
the tariff. That it was in the abstract a desirable method of 
correcting the unevenness of taxation now complained of, no one 
could reasonably question. That this particular income tax 
would bring about that result in practice was very much less certain. 
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II 


As was noted in the first paragraphs of this discussion, the 
income-tax sections of the tariff of 1913 were the successors of a 
measure tentatively adopted by the House of Representatives a 
year earlier and known as the excise income tax. Thif excise tax 
was formulated prior to the adoption of the federal constitutional 
amendment providing for an income tax, but was intended as a 
genuine income tax. It was in fact the lineal predecessor of the 
income-tax sections of the tariff. A brief historical review of its 
terms will show, therefore, by what gradual stages the final 
provisions were developed. 

The excise income tax in the form at first adopted did not 
answer the purpose which it is desired to serve by the present 
legislation, for the following reasons: 

1. It failed to make any adjustment with the existing corpora- 
tion tax. 

2. It was based upon a plan of legislation framed prior to the 
adoption of the income-tax amendment. 

3. It was defective in principle and detail at many points. 

All these difficulties it was felt should be considered in framing 
a new law and it seemed necessary to begin (a) by repealing the 
corporation tax, on the ground that, as an inclusive income tax 
is to be adopted, it should bear upon all income, not merely upon 
that of corporations, and not upon their income except in the same 
degree as upon other incomes; (6) by laying aside the older 
excise income tax in the form in which it was put through the 
House, and making a completely fresh start. 

When the ground had thus been cleared it was planned to map 
out a general income-tax measure upon the principles now recog- 
nized in financial literature and embodied in European income- 
tax systems, adjusting such tax, however, to the state systems of 
revenue in so far as circumstances would permit. The chief points 
to be disposed of were as follows: 

1. The fundamental necessity in income-tax legislation, it was 
believed, is to arrange wherever possible for the collection of the 
revenues at the source from which they are drawn. The excise 
income-tax bill of the preceding session did not satisfactorily do 
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this. It was therefore open to serious criticism. The excise 
income tax called fundamentally for an annual return to be made 
by the individual with reference to his income, after deducting a 
minimum of exemption and certain allowances for expenses and 
offsets. This of course threw the whole burden upon the accuracy 
with which return was made by the person who was to pay the tax. 
Experience unfortunately shows that taxpayers cannot be relied 
upon to be honest under such conditions and that they ought not 
to be subjected to the strain, as the effect of such strain is to 
penalize the honest man or the relatively honest man and to aid 
correspondingly the man of questionable integrity. It was ad- 
mitted to be a doubtful question how far the principle of collec- 
tion at the source can satisfactorily be extended by the federal 
government, but it was seen that the plan certainly could be carried 
to a far more advanced point than had been done in the excise 
income-tax bill. In that measure it was applied to some incomes, 
as seen in section 5 of the original bill whereby officials in the 
employ of the government were to have the tax deducted from their 
income and whereby corporations, etc., were to make returns in 
certain cases. This principle is the only effective one in connec- 
tion with income taxation and it was felt that it should be applied 
as broadly and thoroughly as the Constitution and laws of the 
federal government would possibly allow. There was no weaker 
feature in the excise income-tax bill than this very failure to do 
what was needed toward insuring the successful levying of the tax 
by making certain that all doubt so far as possible was eliminated 
with respect to the accuracy of tax returns. It was thought that 
the principle of collection at the source could be applied in the 
following classes of cases at least: 

(a) All corporations doing an interstate business, interpreting 
the word interstate in the broadest possible manner. 

(b) Other classes of corporations chartered under federal law, 
e.g., national banks. 

(c) Other classes of corporations over which the United States 
might in any manner be deemed to have the power of requiring 
information, or which act as agents for the performance of govern- 
mental functions. 
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(d) Other classes of business, not incorporated, falling within 
any of the above groups. 

(e) Persons having to do with the collections of rentals or 
incomes arising from lands. 

(f) Persons having to do with the registration and enforce- 
ment of legal instruments securing debts contracted on the strength 
of lands. 

It was thought that if the principle of collection at the source 
could be applied to these and perhaps to other payers of interest, 
dividends, wages, and rents, the ground would be very largely 
covered, and the field remaining to be dealt with solely through 
individual returns would be relatively small. 

Of course in this connection the difficulty had to be faced that 
the persons who pay such interest, dividends, wages, or rents 
would not know whether the people to whom they pay these incomes 
are or are not within the limit of exemption. For example, if the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is called on to deduct an income tax from 
the earnings of its bondholders before paying their interest, a 
case like this might arise: A may own Pennsylvania Railroad bonds 
sufficient to entitle him to interest of, say, $6,000, while B may 
have an equal income from various bonds, of the Pennsylvania 
and of other railroads. In that case, presumably, the Pennsylvania 
would deduct the tax on A’s interest and would not deduct it 
on B’s, while the other roads would not deduct anything from B’s 
interest because B did not get from any one road an income 
in excess of the exemption. This could be met only by pro- 
viding that the tax should be collected in every case and that a 
voucher should be supplied to the person from whom the money 
was thus taken, or that when interest was paid a record of owner- 
ship should be required. Then this person should be allowed to 
collect back from the government the sums cut off from his income 
if such income was clearly shown to be below the exempted mini- 
mum, or he should be compelled to pay in future if the tax were not 
deducted at the time the interest was paid. This would also call 
for a statement on the part of the individual which might or might 
not be true, since he would have to show that his income was within 
the minimum. Thus there might be a field for dishonesty there, 
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but it would be greatly limited. The plan, it was seen, would be 
inquisitorial without a doubt, but it was recognized that all income 
taxes are so, and the more effective they are the more inquisitorial 
they are. 

2. It was desired that the quvi-tion of interference with state 
taxes should be very carefully safeguarded. For some years past 
several states have had income taxes, many of them inefficient, and 
falling back upon exactly the sources of revenue that were to be 
drawn upon by the proposed act. Few legislators thought it would 
be a wise plan that would allow the double taxation of such incomes. 
In some way, it was believed, the field ought to be shared with the 
states. The best way to do this seemed to be to allow an offset 
in those states that have income taxes, equal to the amount paid 
in such states upon those portions of income which are in excess 
of the minimum exempted under federal law. A state receipt 
would release the taxpayer from the payment of the federal tax 
to the extent that the state tax coincided with the federal; but 
this allowance could be made only in those states that already had 
tax laws that duplicate the federal income tax, and the plan could 
not be so applied as to allow the states to pre-empt this field for all 
future time. This, it was thought, was a matter requiring to be 
worked out in a good deal of detail; but in the final form of the 
act provision was made only for the general deduction of state and 
municipal taxes in computing income. 

3. There was also a strong feeling that the minimum of exemp- 
tion provided under the old bill ($5,000) was too high. A study 
of incomes showed that the number above $5,000 is not nearly so 
great as many persons would suppose, and that this exemption 
might well be lowered to, say, $4,000. It was urged that if neces- 
sity required it, $3,000 would not be unreasonable. The whole 
question of exemption, it was felt, needed to be considered with 
very great care in order not to impose the tax upon portions of 
income that are not properly taxable at all, and at the same time 
to avoid exempting incomes that ought to pay the tax. An 
insufficient amount of study had been given to this subject in 
nearly all efforts at federal income-tax legislation. Moreover, 
in section 2 of the old excise income-tax bill, the exemptions or 
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deductions provided were exceedingly loose, particularly with 
respect to losses, while the provision that the taxes paid to state 
and municipal governments might be deducted in computing 
incomes was hardly fair. 

4. Inso far as the tax was to be applicable to corporate incomes, 
it was also desired that special care should be taken with its adjust- 
ment, the first question considered being how far to go in taxing 
corporations as artificial persons, if arrangement had already been 
made for taxing the individuals who composed or owned such 
corporations. Various legislators urged that if it was decided 
to impose the tax not only on individuals but on corporations, the 
corporation-tax sections of the existing law should be revised with 
great care with a view to taking advantage of the criticisms which 
experience had developed and eliminating as much as possible the 
basis for them. A good deal of the relative success of the corpora- 
tion tax of 1909 had been due to the set of regulations worked out 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, but it was generally admitted that 
these regulations exceeded the Secretary’s authority, and that in 
so far as they were good they should be embodied in legislative 
form and not left to stand merely upon executive orders. 

5. A suggestion made but never acted upon concerned the solu- 
tion of the foreseen and unforeseen difficulties and problems inevi- 
table to the operation of the tax. Those who favored the careful 
application of the law urged that it would be a good thing, should 
it be deemed practicable, to create an income-tax commission or 
board consisting of expert persons who should act in an advisory 
capacity and be paid a purely nominal salary, reporting at the 
specified dates with reference to any changes needed in the tech- 
nique of the law. 

Ill 

Some attention may now be given to the form actually assumed 
by the income tax. No attempt will be made or need be made 
to consider abstract questions affecting the desirability of progres- 
sive taxation or the abstract problem of an exemption minimum 
as a logical feature of income taxation. These subjects have been 
abundantly dealt with by writers on income taxation who have 
considered the general aspects of the problem with a fulness that 
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leaves little to be required. Some specific questions affecting the 
present income tax must, however, be considered. 

First among these is that of the exemption. Was it wise to 
adopt a high exemption limit, and, if so, were the exemptions of 
$3,000 annual income for unmarried men and women and $4,000 
for a family proper figures? A survey of state and foreign income 
taxes shows that the rate of exemption provided in such statutes 
is very much lower. 

This high exemption cannot be defended on the ground that it 
was desired in that way to avoid conflicting with state income 
taxes since the act contains a distinct provision for avoiding double 
taxation through the payment of an income tax first to the state 
and then to the government. Nor can it be defended on the ground 
that $3,000 represents the minimum of subsistence. Even in the 
present day of the high cost of living, he would be a bold man who 
would contend that an unmarried individual could not exist on 
less than $3,000 per annum without impairing his efficiency, that 
being the usual argument put forward for the exemption of any 
portion of income. Neither could it be claimed that $3,000 was 
selected because of a belief that the cost of collection for incomes 
below that figure would increase in a geometrical ratio. As we 
must admit, the form and methods of the new income tax are 
of such a nature that collection might have been continued down 
to a very much lower income level without increasing in any appre- 
ciable degree the percentage of cost, dollar for dollar, necessary in 
order to get the funds into the Treasury. It is, of course, a well- 
known and generally admitted fact, even in a country so wholly 
lacking in reliable income data as is the United States, that only a 
comparatively small number of incomes relatively speaking amount 
to $3,000 or over. The only thing that seems reasonably certain 
is that, taken as a percentage of the total number of incomes, the 
ratio is very small. This means that the amount of revenue which 
can be collected by means of a tax of 1 per cent upon all incomes in 
excess of $3,000 or $4,000 as the case may be, bearing in mind that 
this minimum sum is deducted from every income before the amount 
payable is computed, will necessarily be relatively small. From 
these facts the necessary conclusion is that the so-called normal 
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tax of 1 per cent provided in the law will not in its working furnish 
a very practical source of support to the Treasury. 

In like manner analysis may be made of the special income tax 
or “additional income tax”’ provided for in the act which calls for 
an extra 1 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $20,000 and does not exceed $50,000 and 2 per 
cent upon the amount by which the total exceeds $50,000 and does 
not exceed $75,000 and so on up to 6 per cent upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $500,000. This application 
of the principle of progressive taxation is likely to return but little 
revenue, comparatively speaking. The progressiveness of the tax 
does not carry the maximum rate to so high a point as to render 
probable a resort to any elaborate devices for escaping the payment 
which would not be employed if only the normal income tax of 1 per 
cent were levied. Some such devices no doubt will be attempted 
but they would be resorted to in any case. While acquitting the 
additional tax feature of the law therefore of responsibility for any 
probable growth in evasions and while fully conceding that the 
machinery of collection is no more unwieldy or harsh in its opera- 
tion as affecting the higher incomes than it is as affecting the lower, 
it must be concluded that the progressive feature is defensible 
only as a means of establishing a principle of taxation. If it was 
intended as a means of obtaining an extra return it should have 
been made much heavier; if it was intended to operate as a means 
of discouraging men from developing the higher incomes it did not 
go far enough, particularly as it stopped at $500,000 a year. It 
must therefore be regarded simply as a tentative experiment in 
progressive taxation made by men not thoroughly convinced 
perhaps of the wisdom of their own action, a tax which fails in any 
event to do much more than to irritate those upon whom its burden 
was expected to fall. These persons would in any case have been 
a very small group, if an influential one, an intelligent group in the 
main, able to understand the significance of a legislative step and 
quite as likely to resent it if it threw but a small burden upon 
them as they would be if the burden were very much heavier. 
It must therefore be regarded as unsatisfactory on the fiscal side 
and probably unwise on the political side. Like the normal tax, 
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and in much greater degree than the latter, the so-called “‘addi- 
tional tax’? must be regarded as having been established for the 
primary purpose of vindicating a general principle which had 
been accepted in theory by those who were engaged in framing 
the law. 

As a final element in the general criticism of the exemption and 
additional tax provisions contained in the act should also be con- 
sidered the portions of the measure relating to special deductions 
of exemptions to be made for the purpose of computing net income. 
Has net income in the law been properly defined? Has the defini- 
tion been developed in such a way as to safeguard the interests 
of the income-tax payer and at the same time protect the Treasury ? 
The language of the act with reference to the definition of. income 
is as follows: 
the net income of a taxable person shall include gains, profits and income 
derived from salaries, wages or compensation for personal service of whatever 
kind and in whatever form paid, or from professions, vocations, businesses, 
trade, commerce, or sales, or dealings in property, whether real or personal, 
growing out of the ownership or use of or interest in real or personal property, 
also from interest, rent, dividend, securities, or the transaction of any lawful 
business carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income derived 
from any source whatever, including the income but not the value of property 
acquired by gift, bequests, devise or descent. 


As exceptions to this definition or as exemptions from it, there 
are enumerated the proceeds of life insurance paid to the insured 
or his beneficiaries, necessary expenses involved in carrying on 
any business, interest on indebtedness, all other taxes, losses dur- 
ing the year (when not compensated by insurance) debts due 
ascertained to be worthless, reasonable allowance for wear and 
tear, income drawn from interest on state and municipal obliga- 
tions as well as from those of the United States and its possessions, 
or (in the case of individuals) from dividends paid by corporations 
which had already paid the income tax. 

This definition of net income, and the further limitation of its 
meaning through the elimination of the different classes of return 
there described, necessarily signifies very great difficulty in comput- 
ing incomes upon an honest and sincere basis. The limitations 
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referred to are largely those which have been collected and 
assembled from the income-tax laws of various states. In those 
state laws the working of the provisions in question has usually 
been anything but satisfactory. Unquestionably the terms of the 
act in this respect will leave very large loopholes of possible evasion 
of the manifest intent of the legislation as a whole. If such exemp- 
tions were to be made it would have been much better to define and 
group them upon a more scientific basis, and so to limit them as to 
reduce the probabilities of evasion. 


IV 


While a discussion of the income tax from a technical standpoint 
would be of little service unless it were so protracted as to include 
consideration of the multitudinous regulations relating to the 
subject that have already been issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, a brief consideration of this aspect of the law which 
shall draw attention to its salient features is necessary. As already 
seen the income-tax law in contradistinction to its predecessor, 
the bill of the year previous which had been passed only in the 
House, sought to apply the idea of collection at the source with a 
moderate degree of thoroughness and inclusiveness. To this end it 
exacted in addition to the usual and necessary income-tax return 
called for from all regular payers of the tax, that is to say from 
all admitting or recognizing themselves as liable for the payment 
of the tax under the act as adopted, a return by all concerns 
which were in the habit of paying to given employees, creditors, 
or others sums of money in excess of the permitted exemption, 
or sums that might conceivably amount to more than such 
exemption. This idea of collection at the source evidently neces- 
sitated the use of all payers of rent, interest, or wages, as tax 
collectors if in any case they were parties to the payment of an 
income that was in excess of the specified minimum. Or as the 
act expressed it: 


All persons, firms, co-partnerships, companies . . . . in whatever capacity 
acting, including lessees or mortgagors of real or personal property, trustees 
. . . . having the control, receipt, custody, disposal or payment of interest, 
rent, salaries, wages . . . . and income of another person exceeding $3,000 
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for any taxable year . . . . are hereby authorized and required to deduct 
. . . such sum as will be sufficient to pay the normal tax imposed thereon 
by this section . . . . and they are each hereby made personally liable for 


such tax. 


To apply this provision required naturally a very considerable 
amount of detail in the act itself and far more in the form of regu- 
lations of an administrative nature. These regulations and the 
difficulties and uncertainties growing out of them are the chief 
basis for discontent under the income tax and the principal ground 
upon which criticism of the measure is currently based. The 
dissatisfaction has been strongly expressed by many concerns 
which have been compulsorily obliged to act as revenue collectors 
and which, in order to carry on this function, have found them- 
selves under the necessity of expending a good deal of money in 
the employment of clerks and employees of various classes. When 
attention is turned from this purely business point of view grow- 
ing out of the unwillingness to spend more money than was actually 
necessary in the fulfilment of the obligations thus imposed upon 
the companies, it is seen that the chief ground of complaint in the 
larger sense must be taken to be that expressed from the stand- 
point of the individual himself. Such a complaint, embodying 
nearly all the serious criticisms of the technique of the law to date, 
was put into definite form by certain trust companies which have 
the duty of administering large incomes in New York City arising 
from estates intrusted to their care, and was filed on behalf of the 
individual income-tax payer early in February, 1914, by a com- 
mittee acting for the companies. 

The protest was based both on constitutional points and on 
features of the Form No. 1,040, provided for individual returns, 
which were held by the companies to be in conflict with the income- 
tax law. Several points were made against the regulations affect- 
ing the incomes of husband and wife, the view of the companies 
being that a wife’s income should not be included with that of her 
husband, and should not be returned at all unless it amounts to 
$3,000. The protest was printed on paper of the same size as 
Form 1,040, so that it might be attached to the return filed, and 
institutions represented by the committee were supplied with 
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these protest blanks, for the use of their customers. The protest 
was addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and the Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
district in which the return is filed. It said: 


The undersigned, who, under protest and duress, has executed and verified 
the annexed “Return of Annual Net Income of Individuals,” upon Official 
Form 1,040, as prescribed by the United States Treasury Department, protests 
against being required to make said return, and against its form, and against 
the assessment of any tax based thereon, or otherwise, against the undersigned 
under, or allegedly under, the provisions of Section II of the Act of Congress 
approved October 3, 1913, on the ground that the rights of the undersigned 
under the Constitution “* laws of the United States are thereby violated, 
and specifically, but not exclusively, on the following grounds of protest: 

(x) That in so far as said Act “* the decisions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment require a deduction “at the source” from income and thus deprive the 
owner of such income of the use and benefit of the moneys so deducted, prior 
to the assessment of said tax against him, the same are in conflict with the 
V. Amendment to such Constitution. 

(2) That the decisions of the Treasury Department “* the annexed 
form of return “* said Act, in so far as they contemplate a tax upon any- 
thing other than what is included in the word “incomes,” as used in the 
XVI. Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, are contrary to 
law and to such Constitution, because, in so far as said tax is a direct tax, 
it is laid without apportionment among the States, and, in so far as it is an 
excise tax, it is arbitrary, unequal, not uniform throughout the United States, 
not within the taxing or other powers of Congress, and is in conflict with the 
V. Amendment to such Constitution. 

(3) That the decisions of the Treasury Department “% the annexed 
form of return *% said act are contrary to law and said Constitution in so 
far as they require the inclusion, for the purpose of said tax, of income 

(a)—received prior to October 3, 1913, such income having become principal 
assets prior to the passage of said act, and Congress being therefore powerless to 
tax the same without apportionment among the States; 

(b)—accrued, in whole or in part, prior to the ratification of the 
XVI. Amendment to such Constitution by the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States “** the certification thereof by the Secretary of State 
of the United States. 

(4) That the decisions of the Treasury Department “* the annexed 
forms of return are contrary to law and said act in so far as they 

(a)—fail to allow an exemption for the tax year 1913 of $2,500 or $3,333. 33, 
as the case may be, with reference to the “additional” tax; 

(b)—fail to allow, with reference to the “additional” tax, the deduction 
from gross income of “income derived from dividends on the stock or from the 
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net earnings of corporations, joint-stock companies, associations, or insurance 
companies subject to like tax”’; 

(c)—require the inclusion of income received from fiduciaries, derived 
“from dividends on the stock or from the net earnings of corporations, joint- 
stock companies, associations, or insurance companies subject to like tax” 
or from “the interest upon the obligations of a State or any political subdivision 
thereof, and upon the obligations of the United States or its possessions”’; 

(d)—require the inclusion in said return of income derived from “interest 
upon the obligations of a State or any political subdivision thereof, and upon 
the obligations of the United States or its possessions”’; 

(e)—require, with reference to the “normal” tax, a return of income 
“derived from dividends on the stock or from the net earnings of corporations, 
joint-stock companies, associations, or insurance companies subject to like 


(f)—require a return of income as “net income” without first allowing 
for the deduction of “income derived from dividends on the stock or from the 
net earnings of corporations, joint-stock companies, associations, or insurance 
companies subject to like tax” and consequently call for a return by individuals 
not having a net income of $3,000 for the taxable year; 

(g)—depart from the method of computation prescribed by said act as 
follows: 

“That for the year ending December 31, 1913, said tax shall be computed 
on the net income accruing from March 1 to December 31, 1913, both dates 
inclusive, after deducting five-sixths only of the specific exemptions and deduc- 
tions herein provided for’’; 

(k)—require the inclusion, among “income on which tax has not been 
deducted and withheld at the source,” of income, the payment of the tax upon 
which has been assumed by debtors from whom such income is derived, such 
income being paid in full by the debtors to the individual without exemption 
being claimed; 

(i)—require an individual having a net income of less than $3,000 for the 
tax year, March 1 to December 31, 1913, to make a return; 

(j)—restrict the exemption for the tax year 1913 of a husband and wife, 
living together and having separate incomes, to a total joint exemption of 
$3,333.33 on their aggregate income; 

(k)—require a joint or separate return from a husband and wife, living 
together and having separate incomes, when neither one has a separate income 
in excess of $3,000 for the tax year; 

(2)—require a husband or a wife, having a separate net income of less than 
$3,000 for the tax year, March 1 to December 31, 1913, to make any return, 
or to include therein a return of the separate income of his wife or her husband, 
as the case may be; 

(m)—require a husband or a wife having a separate income in excess of 
$3,000, to include in his or her return a return of the separate income of his 
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wife or her husband, as the case may be, or require the one not having a 
separate income in excess of $3,000 to make a return of his or her separate 
income; 

(n)—require or permit the assessment of an ‘“‘additional”’ tax, based upon 
the aggregate income of a husband and wife living together and having separate 
incomes, when neither one has a separate income in excess of $20,000. 


This may be regarded as a good epitome of the objections to 
the tax made from the individual standpoint and based largely 
on technical, legal, and fiscal grounds. 

Apart from the question of methods of making return and the 
basis for complaint and criticism thereby afforded, probably the 
point at which the most extensive serious criticism has been visited 
upon the income tax from a technical standpoint thus far is found 
in its provisions with respect to exemptions. Many of these, such 
as those including fraternal beneficiary societies, and others, were 
of a distinctly political character; while alterations in favor of 
various special classes of insurance companies were the result of 
pressure which gained unwilling assent and compelled changes 
only at certain points, the balance of the enactment remaining 
practically unmodified. That these changes were not in all cases 
desirable was itself obvious; it is equally certain, even if less 
evident on the surface of things, that those which might be con- 
sidered desirable became regrettable because they were not incor- 
porated into the act in such a way as to become integral parts of 
it. They were, therefore, to be placed in the same category with 
the general exemptions, as provisions of an injudicious character 
tending to reduce the yield of the tax and damaging it in the logical 
aspect as a revenue measure without producing any corresponding 
results of a beneficial nature. 

Without, therefore, undertaking to make detailed analysis of 
the conditions of imposition and collection of the income tax—an 
inquiry which in itself would be far too lengthy and complex for 
the present purposes, as well as impossible pending the accumulation 
of further experience—it may be said that the tax is nowhere 
more faulty than in its technique, and that while the idea of col- 
lection at the source must be regarded as absolutely indispensable ~ 
to the successful operation of the measure, the mechanics of the 
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process by which this collection at the source is to be managed 
are far from satisfactory. That as a result of the defects referred 
to, coupled with the unavoidable irritation growing out of the 
imposition of any such tax, more or less litigation will almost cer- 
tainly be instituted, and that even without such litigation con- 
siderable friction, difficulty, and evasion must be expected are 
obvious facts which can be ignored by no one. Undoubtedly those 
who drafted the legislation are fully alive to the imminence of 
these difficulties today. Probably they were aware of the prospects, 
even if less keenly so, when they put the measure forth. 


V 


In summing up, therefore, a somewhat varied verdict must be 
passed upon the income-tax sections of the tariff of 1913. Appar- 
ently this verdict may be expressed in substantially the following 
terms: 

1. The tax itself was unnecessary except as a means of making 
up the loss of revenue from such items as sugar whose duties had 
been removed as a result of the general party opinion that they 


were unpopular and worthy of condemnation out of proportion 
to their actual burden. 

2. Assuming that the removal, however, was to be effected and 
that a compensating revenue was needed, it could have been 
obtained with far less difficulty and friction than from the income 


tax. 

3. The use of the income tax must be regarded in part, there- 
fore, as a political vindication of the party, in part as the adoption 
of a measure to be employed in the future for redressing the balance 
of taxation and for furnishing a resource which can be relied upon 
to supply large quantities of revenue if necessary, while at the same 
time it brings home to the individual his responsibility for federal 
expenditures. 

4. In this view, the income tax is not only a warrantable but 
a praiseworthy feature of the tariff law of 1913. 

5. Nevertheless, it is not likely to be highly productive in view 
of the use of an unusually high exemption minimum. 
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6. Technically speaking, the law, although likely to be far 
more effective and successful than any law modeled upon the 
principle of self-assessment can be, is decidedly defective in 
technique and open to criticism, based (a) upon the inconvenience 
unnecessarily visited upon corporations and individuals, some of 
which has been mitigated by Treasury regulations but much of 
which will remain permanently; (6) upon the inconsistency and 
lack of careful workmanship found in numerous of its provisions; 
as well as (c) upon the admission of some flaws due to possibly 
unavoidable political pressure and agitation. 

There seems to be little doubt that the benefits of the income-tax 
sections will be much more slowly realized than those of the other 
portions of the tariff, and that pending such realization the tax 
itself will result in throwing upon the act a very considerable 
burden of unpopularity in addition to that which it would other- 


wise have had to carry. 
H. Parker WILLIS 
New York City 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE WATERWAYS QUESTION 


Loose economic thinking is perhaps more characteristic of the 
literature of water transportation than of the literature of any 
other field of contemporary discussion. Whether in the writings 
and speeches of special interests, which hope to profit directly 
by the exploitation of particular waterway projects; or in the 
articles of those who gain a livelihood by contributions to popular 
magazines; or in the more thoughtful essays of reputable econo- 
mists, examples in point are surprisingly numerous. The entire 
waterway propaganda, indeed, is shot through and through with 
almost every species of fallacious economic reasoning. It is not 
the purpose of the present article, however, to make an exhibit 
of the many cases that might be cited in proof of this statement, 
or to enter into a general discussion of the feasibility of water 
transportation.' But some of this faulty reasoning has been 
so persistent, and at the same time so prejudicial to a proper 
working-out of the transportation problem, that I am venturing 
to set forth here some of the more important aspects of the situa- 
tion, and to restate my own conclusions on the points in question. 


I 


The first argument relates to the many advantages of water 
transportation as compared with that by rail. Mere mention of a 
few of these advantages will be sufficient for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. The points most commonly advanced are, perhaps, the 
following: enormous carrying capacity of a waterway; the small 
space occupied by huge cargoes stored in barges; little friction of 
boats in water as compared with cars on steel rails; low haulage 
costs for given distances; and small expense of maintenance of the 
highway itself. Professor Emory R. Johnson in his book on 
Ocean and Inland Water Transportation has devoted a large por- 
tion of the discussion of inland waterways to an analysis of the 

* For a full discussion of the question the reader is referred to Waterways versus 
Railways, by the author. 
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specific advantages possessed by water routes, and he concludes 
by implication, if not by precise statement, that with all these 
points in their favor there is no question as to the feasibility of 
rehabilitating our waterways.’ It is a stock argument that water- 
ways possess certain inherently “natural advantages” which cannot 
be undone or gainsaid; and that in consequence any analysis which 
arrives at a conclusion unfavorable to water transportation must 
necessarily be faulty. 

This view appears to me to indicate an entire misconception of 
the nature of the problem. There may be a dozen advantages, 
natural or artificial, in water transportation, as against a single one 
in the case of railroads; the direct haulage cost may be but a 
fraction by water of what it is by rail; the expense of maintenance 
may be much less for a water than for a rail route;? and yet, after 
all, waterways may not be economically feasible. If the one 
advantage outweighs the twelve; if the outlays (costs) prove greater 
in the aggregate by water than by rail, the net advantage must 
obviously lie with the railroads. It is only by a comparison of 
totals, by a balancing of advantages and disadvantages, that we 
can obtain an approximation which is of practical value. This 
statement appears so commonplace as to be out of place in a maga- 
zine of this kind; and yet the principle has seldom been at the 
basis of waterways discussions, in whatever quarter. The failure 
to grasp the notion that a comparison of total costs can alone give 
an adequate basis for decision has all along beclouded the question 

t Professor William J. Cunningham appears to strike a similar note in reviewing 
Waterways versus Railways, where he says: ‘‘There is evidence of a tendency, uncon- 
scious no doubt, to underestimate the natural advantages of waterways and to over- 
estimate the superiority of railways” (Journal of Political Economy, XXI, 1 (January, 
1913], 80). While Professor Cunningham apparently agrees with the general sound- 
ness of the conclusions reached, the implication contained in this reference to 
“natural advantages” indicates that the reviewer had lapsed into what I consider 
the common error of testing the feasibility of waterways by reference to specific 
advantages rather than by the balance of advantage and disadvantage. Professor 
Cunningham evidently implies that “natural advantages” must render some water- 
ways feasible. 

2 This is not to admit that the waterways do possess these advantages to the 
extent mentioned. Indeed, many of the advantages claimed appear upon close 
analysis to be mere assumptions; they do not stand the test of careful analysis, and 
are often unsupported in fact. 
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of waterway feasibility. The problem cannot properly be ap- 
proached from any standpoint but that of total costs; and until 
those who shall determine the future of our waterways accept 
this principle there is little chance that their determinations will 
prove other than unfortunate. 

The only explanation for this persistent reference to the “natural 
advantages” of waterways appears to lie in the tacit assumption 
at the commencement of the discussion that water transportation is 
of undoubted feasibility, and that all that is necessary is to illus- 
trate by reference to certain specific advantages why this is true. 
This assumption of feasibility appears, moreover, to be a survival 
from the days when canal and river transportation was of unques- 
tioned value. Conclusions that were sound as applied to con- 
ditions when the stage-coach was the alternative to canal or 
river transportation, or when railways were new and untested, have 
been carried over and made to apply to conditions that are totally 
different. I cannot here go into the evidence for this belief. 
It must suffice to state that it finds abundant support in the 
transportation literature of the principal countries of Europe, as 
well as of the United States. 


II 


The expression total costs as used in the preceding section 
requires some amplification. What should be included under the 
term? I have taken the stand in comparing waterways with 
railways that total cost should embrace for a government-supported 
waterway the following items: first, the direct haulage expenses, 
as covered by the rate charged the shipper on a toll-free route;' 
second, the cost of the maintenance and upkeep of the waterways; 
and, third, interest on the capital invested, together with a sinking 
fund for eventual amortization of the capital. I have not included 
a profit to the government on its investment, for a government is 
not necessarily concerned with profit. On the railway side of the 
equation I have assumed government railways for the purpose of 

In practice this usually includes a profit to the owner of the boat on his invest- 
ment. Governments seldom act as carriers, but turn this function over to private 
interests who require a profit. 
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the comparison; and then included precisely the same items as in 
the case of waterways. By computing on this basis, the inclusive 
cost is found to be, for any kind of freight, always heavier by 
canal," and almost always heavier by canalized river. 

This manner of comparing transportation charges is evidently 
quite different from the common method of presenting tables of 
rates for given distances by rail and by water as all the evidence 
necessary. The water rates usually cover merely the direct haulage 
cost; whereas the rates on private railways cover for the traffic as a 
whole all the outlays listed above and an addition in the way of 
profit on the enterprise. The confusion of mind here evidently 
lies in the failure to distinguish cost to the shipper from cost to 
society at large. While it should be obvious enough that no part 
of the social cost can be eliminated by its mere transference from 
the shipper to the taxpayer, it is nevertheless true that the wide- 
spread belief in the cheapness of water transportation involves the 
unconscious acceptance of this very idea. In the early days of canal 
transportation the practice in every country was for the govern- 
ment, or for private individuals, to charge tolls sufficient to cover 
all the expenses of construction and maintenance of canals, as well 
as the direct expense of hauling given traffic for given distances. 
But since the development of modern railway facilities it has been 
necessary, in order to prevent the almost complete diversion of 
traffic from the waterways, for the governments to assume all, or 
nearly all, of the fixed charges connected with water transportation, 
to pay for building, equipping, and maintaining the water routes, 
and to furnish them free of charge to the owners of boats. When 
they are thus relieved of all save the mere direct cost of operating 
the boats, it is usually, though not always, possible for the water 
carriers to offer rates which enable them to compete with railways 
that are entirely self-supporting. The cost has in large measure 
thus been shifted to the taxpayers, and although the inclusive 
cost is usually much greater by water than by rail, those who 
look only at the rates charged the shippers still cling to the idea 
that waterways offer the cheapest means of transport known. 


t I refer here to the typical inland canal, and would exclude the Panama and Suez, 
and such short connecting links as the St. Mary’s Falls Canal. 
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There are one or two objections which are now and then offered 
in connection with the inclusion of the item of interest in determin- 
ing the total costs of government waterways. The first of these 
embodies the popular idea that, somehow or other, if the govern- 
ment undertakes a public work of any kind, no return whatever is 
necessary on the capital invested. The answer to this, of course, 
is that the sum the government has to pay for the use of the capital 
it employs constitutes the obvious interest charge that must be 
met. 

Another objection advanced with more claim to recognition has 
appeared in a review of Waterways versus Railways, by Professor 
Hess, who states with reference to the method employed in com- 
puting costs: ‘‘Not all are agreed that public enterprise and 
private undertakings should be placed in the same category in 
the matter of returns to capital or the earning of interest. If, 
as some believe, interest is a derivative of the subjective affinity 
of individuals for value, Mr. Moulton’s reasoning touching the 
attitude of public policy toward waterway development is the- 
oretically fallacious.’”’* If I understand correctly the import of 
this statement, the writer is giving expression to the doctrine 
that the interest rate of individuals is different from that of 
society, which views interest through the eyes of government. 
Even if we grant this doctrine to be theoretically sound, there 
are nevertheless two practical answers to it, so far as the case in 
hand is concerned. Suppose the social interest rate to be 1 per 
cent, or even zero, and the rate in the competitive market to be 
3 per cent: does this rule out interest from the computation of cost 
on a government waterway? Obviously, only in case it can be 
shown that the government can borrow the capital for the enter- 
prise for nothing or for 1 per cent, that is, at the social rate, instead 
of the competitive market rate. This is answer enough. The 
argument falls down, however, in another way. I have assumed 
government railways for the purpose of comparison with govern- 
ment waterways; and consequently if we rule out interest in the 
one case we shall have to rule it out in the other; and the com- 
parison would therefore not be vitiated in the least. 


* American Economic Review, September, 1913, p. 655. 
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III 


Another phase of the problem that is badly in need of restate- 
ment relates to the so-called incidental and allied benefits of water 
transportation. When forced to the wall in the matter of com- 
parative costs by water and by rail, the advocate of waterways 
promptly retires to what he considers the impregnable position 
afforded by the indirect and allied benefits of water transportation. 
These, in his opinion, furnish a final refutation of the argument 
of his opponent. For instance, while my own conclusions as to 
the comparative costs of rail and water transportation appear to 
have met with very general acceptance, there has been much reluc- 
tance in certain quarters to receive the analysis as conclusive 
evidence against the feasibility of waterway development. Reser- 
vation is usually made in the case of natural waterways, at least, 
as distinguished from canals. This is because it is believed that 
I have overlooked the indirect and allied benefits of waterways. 
Let us analyze the case. 

It is necessary that we distinguish first between types of indirect 
benefits. They may be divided into two classes: transportation 
benefits, and non-transportation or allied benefits. By the latter 
is meant such gains as would come from the development of water- 
power, the prevention of the periodic wastes in consequence of 
floods, and the reclamation of low-lying riparian lands. In a 
still broader way the problem of river control is bound up with 
the whole program embraced by the term conservation of natural 
resources. Waterways, water-power, forestry, irrigation, reclama- 
tion of desert and flooded lands should go hand in hand and be 
apprehended as one comprehensive problem for the nation to solve. 
This theory must be regarded as usually pertinent in connection 
with river improvements, though seldom so in the case of canals; 
and I am in hearty sympathy with the viewpoint, provided that 
it is not assumed that the cost of the waterway improvement will 
be covered in full by the purely transportation gains which accrue, 
and that the allied benefits will therefore be so much net gain to 
society. Unfortunately this has been the almost universal assump- 
tion of waterway advocates—an assumption, again, which is based 
on the belief that water transportation costs less than transportation 
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by rail. But if I am correct in my investigation of the Mississippi 

River, for instance, showing that extensive improvement for trans- 

portation purposes would be economically wasteful, it follows that 

the related aspects of the problem must be viewed in a quite differ- 

ent light. It may conceivably be the case that the improvement of 

the Mississippi River can still be proved warrantable as a part of a 

general conservation project; but to prove this involves showing 

that the gains on these non-transportation grounds would in the 

main be sufficient to cover the expenditures involved. If the 

transportation side of the problem thus becomes subsidiary, the 

engineers must conduct their investigations in ways different from 

what was appropriate when transportation was the first considera- 

tion. To take one case only, the reclamation of swamp lands and 

the prevention of floods might not require the construction of a 

fourteen- or a twenty-four-foot channel, or the erection of gigantic 

locks such as many consider necessary for transportation purposes. 

Levees alone, constructed at relatively small cost, might prove 

entirely adequate. Incidentally, the river thus regulated would 

afford some transportation facilities. It is possible, also, that a 

comparatively small additional expense would result in a consider- 

able increase of traffic. Hence transportation should still enter 

asafactor. But in any event it is clear that the problem has to be 

quite differently conceived when transportation is not the chief 

end sought, or when the direct benefits of transportation are not 

sufficient to warrant the project. There is need of some thorough- 

going investigation that will differentiate these aspects of the 

question. 

The class of indirect gains from waterway development, which 

I have designated as transportation benefits, may be summarily 
treated. The benefits here referred to are the familiar ones which 

accompany quickened industrial activity from whatever cause.’ 
New factories spring up in consequence of low freight rates, and 
existing industries gain a new lease of life. This means an expan- 
sion of commerce, larger business, increased profits, higher wages, 
and widely diffused industrial prosperity. The point may be 
illustrated by reference to the discussion of inland waterways at 
the meeting of the American Economic Association in 1910. In 
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answer to the argument that Frankfort-on-the-Main had sus- 
tained an economic loss by making an expenditure upon the 
canalization of the river Main and the construction of a city harbor 
several times greater than would have been required to provide 
railway facilities of equal capacity," Professor Emory R. Johnson 
replied that this contention overlooked a very important point, 
namely, that the canalization of the river had resulted in a very 
great industrial development in Frankfort, the benefits of which 
were more than ample to cover the cost of the enterprise.? The 
same argument has been repeatedly made by Professor Goode and 
other writers with reference to the general development of trade in 
Manchester following the opening of the Manchester Ship Canal. 
Professor Johnson has it in mind again, in his recent report to the 
government on Panama Canal traffic and tolls. In discussing the 
principles which should govern the fixing of tolls he takes the 
following position: 

The commercial usefulness of the waterway should be given first considera- 
tion. Tolls may wisely be imposed to secure revenue, but the transit dues must 
not prevent the canal from fulfilling its primary function 
should be commercially self-supporting, provided revenue large enough to 
enable the Canal to carry itself can be secured without unwisely restricting 
traffic.s 


The restriction of traffic because of high tolls would, it seems, 
obviously restrict the allied benefits which come with quickened 
industry. Reduce these tolls in part, and, regardless of who makes 
up the deficit, business is benefited. It ought to follow that no 
tolls at all would be better, or, to carry the point to an absurdity, 
that a bonus would be best of all. It would seem that by some 
hocus-pocus the social cost of carrying goods is in this way annihi- 
Jated. 

These indirect benefits can arise only through the medium of a 
reduced cost of transportation; and if railway transportation, all 
factors considered, proves cheaper than water transportation, the 
argument consequently falls to the ground. In the case of the 


* Twenty-third annual meeting, Papers and Discussions, Fourth Series, No. 2. 
2 Stated in a personal conference. 
3 Panama Canal Traffic and Tolls, p. 193. 
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Panama Canal, if sufficient traffic does not develop, in the long run, 
to permit the paying of interest on the capital and to provide a 
sinking fund for its eventual amortization, this will be concrete 
evidence that the shippers, for reasons of economy, prefer other 
means of transport; and it follows that greater industrial develop- 
ment would have been secured by other means.' In the other 
cases cited, computations made by the writer appear to have proved 
beyond question that greater benefits could have been secured by 
railway construction, than by the course followed. A government 
waterway, to be adjudged economically feasible, must in the end be 
able to pay for itself. There may be circumstances, it is true, which 
would justify charging less than enough to cover cost, but if the 
waterway is unable to pay for itself through the charging of tolls, 
it might better not have been constructed, so far as commercial 
interests are concerned. 

The error into which writers have fallen in this connection 
appears to be due in part to a failure to appreciate the fact that 
the gains which accrue to shippers are offset by losses to the tax- 
payers, who make good the balance of the cost involved. No part 
of the cost can be eliminated merely by dividing it, a part being 
paid by the shippers and a part by the general public in the 
form of taxes. The whole community can benefit only in case the 
inclusive social cost is lessened. True, a given section of the 
country may reap an advantage as the result of a policy which 
shifts a part of the cost to outsiders, and many local projects 
appear to have been inspired by this desire to profit at the expense 
of others. But economists and other public writers in favor of 
waterways have a national or social point of view—the community 
as a whole is to be benefited. In the case of Frankfort and of 
Manchester, moreover, the cost was not to be shifted to any 
appreciable extent to outsiders. Manchester had no state aid and 
Frankfort relatively little. It was, practically speaking, merely 
a question of relative efficiency of railways and waterways. 

The fallacy under consideration is also in part traceable, again, 

* The writer is here expressing no opinion as to the economic feasibility of the 


Panama Canal in fact, but only challenging a principle for testing its ultimate success 
as a commercial enterprise. 
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to the assumption of the fundamental cheapness of water trans- 
portation. This attitude, moreover, is an excellent illustration of the 
tenacity with which people sometimes hold to conclusions long after 
the conditions that gave them validity have ceased to exist. The 
construction of the Erie Canal in the early days resulted in a 
tremendous cheapening of the cost of moving goods across the 
divide, and was of untold benefit to all the region tributary to it; 
but the alternative method of transportation was then the over- 
land wagon route, and not the railroad of the present day. To 
construct a canal today almost invariably means to raise rather 
than lower the cost of transportation. 

A word should be said here with reference to the argument 
so frequently advanced by waterway advocates that the potential 
competition afforded by waterways renders them advisable even 
if the actual competition does not. Granted that the cost of water 
transportation is greater, may not the improvement of waterways 
still be justified as a means of compelling more favorable rail 
rates? The theoretical answer to this argument is that if the 
government has to resort to direct competition with railroads in 
order to prevent exorbitant charges, it should do so in the most 
economical manner, namely, through the construction of govern- 
ment railways. But, it is urged, while this argument may be 
practicable so far as continental Europe is concerned, where 
government railways are an accomplished fact, it is quite inappli- 
cable to the problem in the United States because of the prejudice 
which exists against government railways. Government water- 
ways, on the other hand, are looked upon with favor, and hence 
potential water competition is the only practical alternative. 
While it is undoubtedly true that competition through government 
railways is out of the question in the United States, it does not 
follow that the only escape from exorbitant railway charges lies 
in potential water competition. Most of us are unwilling to admit 
that the government is unable through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the courts to prevent exorbitant freight rates. 
Why spend hundreds of millions in the construction of water- 


* They can obviously serve as potential competitors only in case the indirect 
cost is in the main defrayed by the government. 
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ways for potential competition when low rates can be enforced 
directly at a mere fraction of the cost ? 


IV 


There is one final aspect of the problem to be briefly developed. 
It has to do in part with the problem of congestion of traffic on the 
railroads, and in part with a consideration of the ultimate need 
of water transportation facilities. The argument that the capacity 
of the railways is greatly overtaxed at certain times of the year 
and that water routes have become indispensable to the relief of 
traffic congestion has been widely exploited. It can be readily 
shown, however, that the argument is practically without founda- 
tion. This is not because there is, in point of fact, no congestion 
of traffic, but because waterways are seldom the best means of 
alleviating it. 

In the first place, it is generally the case that the use of water- 
ways customarily involves one or more transshipments of cargo, 
from rail to water, or vice versa, in the shipping centers. Excep- 
tions to this are found only where the source and destination of 
the traffic are both immediately along the water route. The use 
of railroads, on the other hand, never necessitates a transshipment 
of cargo, but merely the switching of a car or train from one track 
to another. Since the congestion exists mainly in the shipping 
centers, it is evident that this transferring of cargo would serve 
rather to augment than to diminish the congestion within the 
crowded area. 

This argument of traffic congestion was a determining factor in 
the recent construction of canals in the Westphalian industrial 
region of Germany. The traffic had become so dense there that, 
in the view of the administration, the traffic could no longer possibly 
be handled by the railroads alone, and canals to supplement the 
railroads were absolutely indispensable. In considering this 
situation it should be noted, first, that practically all the traffic 
of the region must travel over the railways for at least a part of the 
distance to market, even when waterways are employed. Coal, 
for instance, which constitutes the great bulk of the waterway 
traffic of the region, must all be brought from the mines to the 
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waterways by rail because it is out of the question to run water 
lines to the very opening of the mines. The Germans always use 
the railways as feeders to the water routes. Observe, then, that 
if the traffic were doubled, let us say in the next ten years, it would 
require a doubling of the railway capacity between the mines and 
the waterways. (This is evidently not deemed impossible.) The 
territory adjacent to the mines, however, is the region of the very 
densest traffic, because the farther one goes from the mines the 
more the railway lines tend to spread out rather than to converge. 
It appears, therefore, that the waterways are designed to relieve 
the congestion only where it is needed least. The actual result of 
the policy is to increase rather than to diminish the congestion of 
the district. When transshipments to waterways are made, the 
cars must remain within the congested area while being switched 
and unloaded; but if the railroads alone were used the cars would 
pass beyond the borders of the congested area without stopping, 
thus serving to relieve the tension. At Dortmund one may see a 
score of trainloads of coal standing on the tracks waiting to be 
unloaded. Were they sent directly to their destination the con- 
gestion of the district would be measurably relieved. 

The argument under consideration also carries with it the under- 
lying assumption that the traffic capacity of a canal is much greater 
than that of a railway in proportion to the ground space occupied; 
and that in consequence as the traffic of a region becomes very 
dense, sheer lack of space compels the resort to canals. Though 
widely accepted, this assumption appears to be quite without foun- 
dation in fact. Two German writers have computed the carrying 
capacity of an all-freight double-track railway to be much greater 
than that of a 600-ton barge canal;' while the present writer’s 
computations have shown that, in proportion to the ground space 
occupied, the potential capacity of such a railroad is several times 
that of a 1,000-ton barge canal.? The assumption to the contrary 
has been supported only by the unequal comparison of the actual 
tonnage handled on railways that are devoted partly to passenger 
traffic, on the one hand, with the theoretical maximum capacity_of 


* Rathenau und Cauer, Massengiiterbahnen, pp. 83-84. 
2 Waterways versus Railways, pp. 236-40 and 432-34. 
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canal locks, on the other—assuming traffic to be moving only in 
one direction, and in a practically continuous stream. 

In this argument I have been speaking of canals only. In the 
case of a river the argument does not apply with quite the same 
force. With a river, the ground space, so to speak, is occupied 
whether the river is used or not. Its utilization, therefore, means 
the utilization of space which could not be used for railway build- 
ing, or other purpose. One can argue, therefore, that where a 
river lies in the pathway of traffic and the railways have already 
been extensively developed, the utilization of space occupied by 
the river becomes a matter of much importance. If, indeed, it 
should become physically impossible to develop additional railway 
carrying capacity, resort to the water routes would be obviously 
desirable. And even before such a situation were reached it 
would doubtless be profitable to resort to the river because of 
the alternative use to which the land might be put. For the sake 
of its utilization in agriculture or for industrial purposes, it would 
be better to forego the use of this land for railway construction 
even though the rail transportation were still somewhat cheaper 
in other respects than that by river. While this argument is 
undoubtedly sound, it is nevertheless of rather limited applica- 
tion. The use of a river will not serve to relieve the congestion 
of traffic where relief is most required. The greater part of the 
freight that could be carried on the river—practically all of the 
coal and agricultural produce, for instance—has its origin off the 
river; and, in consequence, would still have to be carried a part of 
the distance by rail. Only on strictly riparian traffic can a river 
serve as a relief to railway congestion. 

Taking a long look forward to the future may it not be argued, 
however, that, inasmuch as a time will eventually come when river 
space must be used for transportation purposes, we should begin at 
once to encourage river traffic, and not wait for the compelling force 
of necessity? This is, in a way, a species of infant industry argu- 
ment: support for a time what will one day be able to support 
itself; encourage and hasten the development of what is destined 
ultimately to prove profitable; if river transportation is properly 
encouraged the balance of advantage will the sooner pass from the 
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railways to it. Granting the theoretical soundness of this position, 
how urgent in fact is the need for river transportation, and how 
imminent is the day when it will be economically feasible? No 
general answer to this can be given, for it will obviously vary with 
different rivers, depending in each case upon the cost of the regula- 
tion works required to make the river navigable. It will depend 
also in a very emphatic way upon the rapidity with which railways 
will come to operate under conditions of diminishing returns. In 
the writer’s opinion the possibilities of reducing railway costs per 
unit of traffic that come with the development of double and 
quadruple track systems are so great that the day is far removed 
when river transportation in general will economically supersede 


rail transportation. 
H. G. Mouton 
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SHALL WE HAVE AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE?' 


The belief that some sort of general introductory course in social 
science should be offered Freshmen and Sophomores before they 
take up the specific study of economics, political science, or sociology 
is apparently taking definite form in the minds of a considerable 
number of teachers. If the idea were to be traced back to any one 
man we should probably hit upon Professor Small as the one chiefly 
responsible for it. In the second Conference on the Teaching of 
Economics, held in Chicago in 1911, he voiced his disapproval of 
the separatist spirit among social-science teachers and made the 
constructive suggestion that a general introductory course be 
worked out, with Schmoller’s Grundriss der allgemeinen V olkswirth- 
schaftslehre as a suggestive guide. Recently Professor Maurice 
Parmelee has proposed an introductory course based wholly on 
anthropology.? These suggestions reflect the growing feeling on the 
part of some, at least, of those professors and instructors who are 
giving thought to the educational efficiency of their departments 
that more co-ordination and co-operation are needed between the 
various social-science departments; and that we are not doing 
well by the student if we let him finish his undergraduate course 
without at least some fleeting look over the fields of the more 
important social sciences. We cannot expect the student to take 
the elementary or general courses in all the social sciences. The 
logical result is a demand for the development of a general survey 
course to be taken by the student, usually in the Freshman year, 
before he enters any course in a specific social-science department. 
Professor Bogardus, following out the idea of Professor Small, gives 
us an elaborate syllabus for a year’s course of one hundred meetings 
covering about every conceivable field of social knowledge, with an 


* An Introduction to the Social Sciences: A Textbook Outline. By E.S. Bogardus. 
(University of Southern California Publications, Vol. I, No. 1.) Published by the 
University, 1913. Pp. 206. 

2 American Journal of Sociology, September, 1913. 
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equipment of specific reading-references for each meeting, bibliog- 
raphies for each subject taken up, and suggested topics for special 
study and report by individual students. The author’s purpose is 
sufficiently well indicated when he tells us that “the work of teach- 
ing in the field of the social sciences is handicapped through lack 
of an adequate course of study that will introduce the student to the 
general field and at the same time give him a comprehensive out- 
look.” He disclaims the hope of having provided the basis for 
such a “comprehensive” survey on the first trial and offers the 
syllabus in its present shape, that it may be improved as rapidly 
as possible through criticism from other teachers. He deserves 
commendation for this attitude, much as we may disagree with his 
conception of the proper content of the proposed introductory 
course; for it stands to reason that any plan for such a course has 
a very hard row to hoe, that it will be extremely difficult if not 
impossible to get the teachers of different social sciences to agree 
on its general content and emphasis, and that anything like a 
satisfactory and usable syllabus could be worked out in the end 
only through frank criticism and co-operation on the part of men 
in the various fields. In thus offering up his own attempt for 
searching criticism Professor Bogardus may be performing a signal 
service in the cause of social-science teaching. 

The course is designed for Freshmen or Sophomores, who are 
to take it as a prerequisite to all other courses in the social sciences. 
It is, the author tells us, intended to introduce the student to the 
whole field of social science, and also to “‘serve as a survey course 
to those students whose primary interests tend in other directions 
and who have time for only one course in the social-science field.” 
This must be kept in mind in estimating the merits of the proposal. 
The writer of this paper has elsewhere’ expressed disapproval of 
such a general survey course for students who are to take no 
other courses in social science, on the ground that it cannot help 
tending toward an extremely unfortunate superficiality of thought 
and attitude toward things social, and must fail to impress on the 
student the necessity of acquiring the knowledge he must have 
(if he is to be an understanding citizen) of the deep-seated and 


t Journal of Political Economy, January, 1913. 
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fundamentally significant economic causes and forces operative 
in society today. This syllabus simply intensifies this conviction 
in the writer’s mind. Professor Bogardus complains that the 
economist ‘‘is teaching that economics is the fundamental social 
science, and that all of the other social sciences are based upon and 
controlled by the economic desires of man.” This hint that the 
syllabus is constructed to checkmate some of the inordinate claims 
of the economists seems to us admirable indication that the econo- 
mists, sociologists, and political scientists need to have some heart- 
to-heart talks to dispel some of the misunderstanding and suspicion 
that lurk between the various camps. I know of no economist who 
is teaching what Mr. Bogardus complains of. Moreover the econo- 
mists are not worrying whether their science is formally the most 
fundamental or not. It does not matter whether it is or not. The 
simple fact is, and the keenest sociologists and political scientists 
recognize it, that today most of the practical questions of public 
policy, of administration and legislation, and even of such matters 
as the stability of the family, child welfare, public health, racial 
prejudice, etc., are so largely economic in hue and in cause that a 
reasonably thorough study of economics is imperative, and that to | 
allow a man or woman to leave college without such study is edu- 
cational short-sightedness, no matter how large the student’s 
knowledge of social psychology or anthropology or comparative 
constitutional history may be. No course scattered over a half- 
dozen fields of social science, even though it comprise a year’s 
work, can begin to make good the lack of a solid course in economics. 
This is the primary reason why I cannot feel cordial toward one 
part of Professor Bogardus’ purpose. We have too many well- 
meaning college graduates, filled with zeal for “social service” but 
lacking in knowledge of, or thought about, the economic (or other) 
principles which in the long run determine whether their effortd 
are fruitless, detrimental, or beneficial. How many “sociologi- 
cally”’ trained young social workers and reformers, for instance, have 
any conception of the bearing of ‘‘ Malthusianism,”’ or of diminish- 
ing returns, upon the problems of unemployment, low wages, over- 
crowding, and disease? If the intention is to let this introductory 
course create the impression in the mind of the student that unless 
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he is going to be a specialist of some kind this course will give him 
all he needs to know about economics, government, sociology, or 
ethics, without going on to specific courses in these fields, the course 
will do as much harm as good. If, on the other hand, it is designed 
primarily to point the Freshman’s inierest, to get him early to 
recognize the desirability of serious study of society, in economics, 
government, and sociology courses, the project of developing an 
introductory course is strongly to be commended. I have long 
had the conviction that the Freshman year, in many colleges at 
least, where the work is largely prescribed, is to a large extent a 
wasted year, and fairly devoid of genuinely human interest to the 
student because he is kept grinding away at the same disciplinary 
and mechanical pursuits—language, composition, mathematics, 
outline history of political changes—which he had in high school. 
How often we have heard Sophomores comment with a sigh of 
relief upon the greater interest of their work the moment they 
could enter some of the courses that deal with the socio-ethical 
and the economico-ethical ideas and questions in which young men 
and women at this age delight in interesting themselves. There 
is at present real need for a Freshman course to create interest—or 
to give expression to pent-up latent interest—and to prepare the 
student to some extent for the content and method of study he will 
be called upon to meet and to use when in the Sophomore year or 
later he takes up the study of any specific social science. 

The test of such a plan as that outlined by Professor Bogardus 
must be one of its educational economy and fitness. Several ques- 
tions suggest themselves. We must judge the syllabus not only 
as social scientists but as teachers. It is mainly from the latter 
point of view that this is written. Primarily we must judge not 
only whether the material is well organized and well presented, 
with adequate machinery of bibliographies, etc., but beyond that, 
whether the material is chosen with reference to its fitness to the 
Freshman mind, and moreover whether it is the material that 
should be presented, out of all the indefinite mass that might be 
chosen. Those who plan such a course—if they plan with reference 
to the future at all—must recognize that they are undertaking a 
difficult and delicate task, and are in a sense between the devil and 
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the sea. On the one hand they must use all due care not to include 
in the course material better adapted to upperclassmen, and above 
all not to construct the course from the (relatively) mature and 
philosophical standpoint of the mature student or of the teacher 
who has devoted years of study to these fields and therefore sees 
relations, verities, significances, where the ordinary, uninitiated 
mind can see none, or at best must take them on faith and 
authority. The course may present a mass of matured and sig- 
nificant conclusions and generalizations to the underclassman; he 
may memorize them, he may have at the time a vivid interest in 
them; but they will glide out of his mind, like water off a duck, 
just because they ave mature generalizations and because in the 
nature of things no introductory course can hope to give the data 
and the thought processes upon which they are based. 

On the other hand the course must not be repetition of what the 
student already knows, or of specific content he may have been 
made familiar with in high school. At the present time it is safe 
to say that the high school has given very little that would be likely 
in any way to be duplicated by an introductory college course. It is 
the writer’s belief and hope, however, that before many years have 
passed, even the smaller high schools will be introducing courses in 
social economy—which may, by the way, render unnecessary any 
introductory college course of the kind here contemplated. It can- 
not be overemphasized that today no one can plan intelligently 
for college students who is not thoroughly alive to the changing 
relations between the college and the high schools, and to the vast 
and rapid transformation that is taking place, and is bound to take 
place, in the whole educational system. It is lacking in educational 
perspective and in perception of the universal value of thought- 
ful teaching in the subject-matter of the social sciences, to think 
of our pedagogical problems as limited to the four years of under- 
graduate curriculum. More and more the high schools are going 
to give boys and girls what they need, and can profit by, as prepara- 
tion for citizenship in a democracy, and more and more the place 
of the purely formal studies will be limited and the time for social 
study thereby increased. The college will have to take the stu- 
dents as they come; its business will be to carry them on from where 
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the high school has left them. We must, in other words, consider 
the high school and college as a unit. If then the high schools 
develop the teaching of simple courses in the social sciences, an 
introductory college course may prove non-economical and out 
of place. For in that case the Freshman will come prepared in 
interest, and to some extent in savoir-faire in this field (so different 
in its methods from language, mathematics, or natural science), to 
take up, on entering college, a solid course in general economics or 
government. 

Judging the present syllabus in the light of these ideas we find 
comparatively little that under present conditions would be likely 
to cover ground already covered in high school. All of some sec- 
tions, however, and parts of others appear to be merely a neat 
outlining of what everybody knows—with a sprinkling of facts that 
nobody needs to know. Take for example section 15—man’s 
relation to the fauna and flora of the world. Here it is set forth 
that animals are used by. man (a) as servants and friends, (5) as 
food, (c) as sources of clothing (under which rubric comes the valu- 
able information that the “most valuable is the fur of the North 
Pacific sea-otter, a single skin often bringing $1,000’). Then we 
have a catalogue of the uses of plants, all interesting enough, but 
to what purpose? It certainly suggests to us the outline for lessons 
in nature-study in the grades, and we cannot fathom why a college 
Freshman should be re-treated to this sort of thing. Similar criti- 
cism holds true for sections 4, 21, 22, 39, etc., either in whole or 
in part. There is all-too-frequent indulgence in platitudes graced 
up in the dignity of formal classification—the sort of thing that helps 
to induce that exasperating supercilious smile on the face of the 
natural scientist when sociology is called a “‘science’’ in his presence. 

The shortcomings of the syllabus in this direction, however, 
are meager compared to those discernible in another direction. It 
seems to the writer that Professor Bogardus has entirely forgotten 
the psychology of the underclassman. He forgets that we, the 
teachers of sociological subjects, come to these fields with an apper- 
ceptive mass, an experience, a perspective (however imperfect) 
which we cannot ordinarily expect the Freshman or Sophomore 
to have. To present to Freshmen who have no background of con- 
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crete study in some social field the array of ‘‘factors’’ and generali-, 
zations which this syllabus presents seems a disregard of the simplest 
principles of pedagogy. 

The syllabus is divided into twelve chapters which, after a 
brief introduction, outline twelve factors of social progress—geo- 
graphical, biological, hygienic and eugenic, genetic, economic, 
political and legal, ethical and religious, aesthetic, intellectual, and 
“associational.’’ The sociological reader will see in this the influ- 
ence of Ross’s and of Small’s classifications of the “‘social forces.” 
As an analytical classification and as a presentation of many of 
the leading generalizations in some of these fields the outline 
is admirable. Probably everyone who reads it will point out here 
and there defects—omissions, mis-emphases, etc.—in the chapter 
dealing with his own social science. That is a relatively unim- 
portant matter, although it is important for the reader and critic 
to reduce his own personal bias to the least possible limits. The 
more significant consideration is that a very large portion of the 
matter is unsuitable both in form and substance to the purpose to 
which it is to be put. 

It is not possible to point out all the instances of this too great 
generality and non-adaptation to underclassman experience, but a 
few examples should be noted in some detail. Take section 2— 
the second meeting of the course—on the “factors in the rise of the 
social sciences.’”” The overawed Freshman is introduced in rapid 
succession to the industrial revolution, Fourier, Owen, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, the Christian socialists, political economy’s early emphasis 
upon wealth-getting, “socialism in its revolutionary assaults, 
attempts to secure social legislation, evolution of transportation, 
segregation of classes, etc. We much doubt if all this will mean 
anything to the student next day. Turning to the chapter 
on the physical and geographical factors, we find eight meetings, 
all devoted to a large amount of generalization, based on the 
mature study of writers like Ellen Semple—generalizations which 
in themselves one need find no quarrel with, but which belong to a 
course in geography, and which can have little real meaning by 
themselves, without the data and the author’s reasoning on which 
they are built and with the exceedingly meager reading time the 
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student will have at his disposal while the class is covering this 
part of the outline. We find, for instance, on p. 18: 


(2) Plains are not favorable to early development. 

a. Their lack of contrasting environments, their wide extent and absence 
of barriers, put chains on progress. 

b. Show a paucity of varied geographical conditions and of resulting con- 
trasts in the population. 

c. Larger eastern half of Europe embraced in the plains of Russia and 
Poland shows monotony in every aspect of human life. 

d. Sameness leaves its stamp on everything. 


To be sure the author plans to have the students read certain 
chapters in Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environment, and 
garner examples to illustrate these generalizations, and some stu- 
dents will doubtless do so. But if as many students take this 
course as the author thinks should take it the instructor is going 
to run against a very practical difficulty. If the reading is to be 
done in library books, and that is the only supposition possible in 
view of the large number of books to be consulted in so many fields, 
only a small percentage of the class can do the reading at the proper 
time. There is a more fundamental objection, however. There 
is nothing to hang all this erudition on except the student’s pure 
love of “‘scholarship”’ and his curiosity—the two together stimulat- 
ing in him a sort of collector’s instinct for the gathering of ‘rare 
and curious” articles of information. This is an objection, it is 
true, which some might make to higher education as a whole, at 
least in some of its aspects; but that does not relieve us of the duty 
of connecting the work of this course with the student’s awakening 
interests in the real life and the real social problems round about 
him now. Weneed to keep as far away from useless and ill-digested 
academic erudition as we can: for this should be the spirit of the 
social-science teacher and student always—that we are studying 
these matters not out of the pure thirst for knowledge that actuated 
the stoop-shouldered mediaeval scholar or the classicist of yester- 
year, but that we may dig down as quickly and surely as possible to 
the causes of our social relations, and the real elements of social 
problems, in order that we may actively, new (not sixty years 
hence) contribute to the sound advancement of progress. We 
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cannot afford to introduce the student in any dilettante spirit. 
Page 21 gives us this: 


(6) High altitudes with their long, severe winters stimulate industries in the 


home. 
a. Almost everywhere native mountain industries are in a state of high 


development. 
b. Consists of carved wood, artistic metal work in silver and copper, the 
famous Kashmir shawls, finest violin strings in the world. 


By what stretch of the imagination can this be thought of sig- 
nificance to the American student today? A far better plan for 
the presentation of the geographical factors, to the writer’s notion, 
would have been to start with a meeting or two on conservation 
(see section 10), a live matter in which every student can have 
a real and productive interest, and from that pass to the geo- 
graphical influences that have been and may be operative in 
American history (for which Miss Semple’s earlier book would 
be a better basis of discussion than Ratzel’s anthropo-geography). 
We feel sure that in two or three meetings thus arranged the 
student would get a better suggestion of the real meaning of 
geographical influence than he possibly can from these eight 
meetings which try to cover so much ground and to state so many 
of the final generalizations of geographical science. 

The chapter on biological factors affords further illustration of 
the same mistaken method and deficiency in pedagogical insight. 
Section 12 gives us, for instance, (1) the ways in which organisms 
differ from inorganic substances, (2) the different phases of universal 
evolution, (3) the factors at work in organic evolution (i.e., multi- 
plication in geometrical ratio, heredity, struggle for existence, 
etc.). Section 13 continues the study of heredity and bravely 
assails the ramparts of Mendelism and of biometry, while section 
14 goes on with variation, variability, and mutations—and the 
net result of the three meetings will, we predict, be hopeless haze 
and confusion in the student’s ideas. It seems fairly obvious 
that in such a course there does not begin to be time enough to 
discuss such matters, and even if there were they are beyond the 
understanding of Freshmen, with the possible exception of those 
who have had extraordinarily good training in biology in high 
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school. Far better results would be obtained in the way of “orien- 
tation” with regard to the significance of biological factors and 
stimulation to the study of biology or biological sociology, if for 
these meetings dealing with matters beyond the power of the 
student we substitute an informal lecture or two on the lives, 
the work, and the influence of the great evolutionists, e.g., Darwin, 
Huxley, and Weismann. Sections 17 (the biological basis of the 
social instincts and impulses) and 18 (self-preservation impulses) 
are both far too philosophical for such a course. Other overly 
ambitious sections are 49 (significance of recent social movements), 
because no’ one can undertake to discuss this to Freshmen intel- 
ligibly in one hour, 51, 52, 53 (generalizations about the origin, 
development, and functions of the state), 56 (sociological founda- 
tions of law), 58 (international law), and so on. 

We doubt if such subjects as “the anti-social teachings of 
Mohammedanism,”’ ‘‘the earliest expression of the aesthetic feel- 
ings,’”’ “the social power of the imagination and the feelings as 
expressed through poetry,” “‘the psychological basis of intellectual 
factors of progress,’ are the best subjects to choose to give to 
Freshmen, even were they developed in the most concrete manner 
possible. Professor Bogardus shows great unevenness in this re- 
spect. Many of his subjects are admirably chosen for such a 
course, and are well and suggestively outlined, as for instance sec- 
tions ro (conservation), 19 (social waste through bacterial disease), 
and 20 (overwork and fatigue). 

The author throughout uses two methods of approach, the 
anthropological and the historical. The anthropological approach 
undoubtedly has its uses but we should avail ourselves of them 
sparingly, else too much valuable time and energy will be con- 
sumed in the discussion of origins which, after all is said, have 
often only a very remote bearing on the social relations of today. 
No doubt, for instance, anthropological study gives the student a 
desirable background for an understanding of the ethics of sex, the 
family, modesty, marriage, etc., but on the other hand, all the 
monumental labor that has been expended in trying to decipher 
the nature of the primitive family has served not much more 
practical purpose (beyond serving as an example of the relativity of 
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morals) than the old long-drawn-out controversy between the 
advocates and the opponents of the theory of communal land 
ownership among the ancient Germans has served in solving 
the problems of land taxation and private ownership today. If 
we have more study in the present tense we shall have fewer student 
blue books written in the past tense—as if all that a student can 
study in college must necessarily relate to the past or have been said 
or done by someone dead at least half a century! The essential 
objection to the anthropological attack is that it is scholastic, 
time-consuming, and not adapted to stimulate live present interest 
in the real content of the life of today and tomorrow. And where 
we are forced to the conclusion, as Professor Parmelee is forced, 
in his article above noted, that the anthropological introduction 
needs an ethnological museum as reinforcement, the whole idea 
of an introductory course based on anthropology becomes at once 
absurdly impractical. 

Much more can be said in favor of the historical approach. 
But there are ways, and ways, of using it. Where it means, as with 
Professor Bogardus it often does, the analytical presentation of a 
series of ‘‘epochs’’ or periods it is merely a variation of the method 
of abstract analysis and presentation of generalizations criticized 
above. (Note, for example, sections 2, 25, 30, 31, 40, 42, 46, 50, 
52, 58, 82, 96.) Such history, we believe, benefits no one per- 
manently, and will fail to satisfy the pedagogical demands of the 
history teachers. Sometimes the historical method in the author’s 
hands gives us banalities, sometimes insignificant generalities. 
Rarely does he succeed in making it illuminating—the real guide it 
should be for the student mind, from the significant modern begin- 
nings of movements and tendencies which have, thus far, resulted 
in the present conditions and problems which the social science 
student should get at as quickly as is consistent with the attainment 
of that historical perspective necessary for even a preliminary 
study of most elements of social life. Unless we utilize history in 
this way we are not using it economically or effectively. To out- 
line the abstract epochs of American laboring-class history or of 
transportation history in the United States is not necessarily to 
lead to any understanding of the significance of the modern labor 
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problem or the present-day unrest with regard to railway rates and 
governmental regulation. Nor will telling the student that the 
first period of international law ‘‘extends from the earliest times to 
the establishment of the universal dominion of Rome,” that the 
second ends with the Reformation, and that the third extends 
from the Reformation to the present time give the student any 
suggestion of what international law is like. If it is desirable to 
go into the hi: ory of international law, how much more interesting 
it would be to spend the hour on Hugo Grotius and De jure belli, 
the Alabama claims, and the non-recognition of Huerta! The 
historical method in this course should keep as far away from 
philosophical generalization or analytical epoch-marking as possible, 
and rather run a clear, swift current in the main channel to the out- 
come in modern relations, forces, conditions, or problems to which 
it seems feasible or worth while to introduce the Freshman in a 
preliminary way. If this view be correct, the author would have 
done well to omit the ambitious matter on the history of economic 
theory, and the epochal analysis of labor, transportation, theories 
of state function, etc., and substituted a sequence of meetings 
beginning with the industrial revolution, and passing to the French 
revolution, the idea of laissez faire, Adam Smith and the Wealth 
of Nations, the development of factory legislation, the conditions 
of early American history which made individualism so prominent 
in fact and in theory, and so on to the economic transformations 
in industry, population, etc., which have changed the problems of 
government and of politics and made necessary a new point of 
view. But all this should be presented in a thoroughly concrete 
way which will appeal at once to the student’s imagination, to his 
curiosity, to his knowledge of American history, and to his own 
experience and observation. In such a way he can be brought to 
see the significance of both history and the social sciences. It is 
not necessary “‘to go back to the year 1.’”’ It is essential to begin 
at a significant time and to come down through the changes which 
started at that time and which are significant in explaining the 
historical evolution and ‘causation of the present state of affairs. 
Any other use of historical material borders on useless antiquarian- 
ism. ‘The trail of German thoroughness does not always lead to a 
destination worth arriving at. 
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The author is not always careful in his statements. It is unfor- 
tunate that the student should get his first introduction to social 
science in anything like a careless or uncritical manner. On p. 167, 
for example, where he is discussing the public schools, the author 
says their primary function is to teach a sense of social responsi- 
bility, and avers that “it is anti-social to pay low wages and 
the school children should know it.’’ There is more enthusiasm 
than science or sense in such a statement. To take a few other 
instances, the first section on child labor is misleading; the state- 
ment on p. 72 that “factory work makes the girl a wife and 
mother incapable by knowledge and training of doing her duty by 
her children, her home, or her husband” seems rather bald and 
dogmatic; so also the statements concerning the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the family (p. 67), the biological factors of eugenics 
(p. 58), the socializing power of Christianity (p. 136). 

Some fault might be found with Mr. Bogardus’ reading-lists on 
the ground that they contain matter hardly suited to Freshmen, 
and with his bibliographies because of the omission of important 
titles and the inclusion of a number of books of very doubtful merit. 
At the end of each chapter the author gives a list of ten or twelve 
topics for investigation—the student to choose. Here again is 
revealed a deficient sense of the economy of study and teaching. 
We pick at random: The relation of sociology to Christianity; 
A comparison of tropical peoples with temperate peoples; The 
biological history of the race; History of medical science; A com- 
parative study of mercantilism and J/aissez faire in relation to 
social progress—and these are topics designed for college Fresh- 
men, normal school students, and even high-school pupils! For- 
tunately there are many less ambitious topics. 

The chief difficulty back of Mr. Bogardus’ work is that he has 
failed to give due consideration to the time element in education. 
At first thought an introductory course may seem bound to save 
time for the student by sending him into the specific social sciences 
in a somewhat oriented condition to take up their study. Looked 
at more closely, whether or not the introductory course is a real 
time-saver is seen to depend on a number of conditions—the length 
of the course, its content, and its effect on students’ attitude toward 
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other social-science courses. If it causes a student to refrain 
from taking economics or political science, in the belief that he has 
gained from the introductory course enough general knowledge of 
these matters for one who is not going to be a specialist, then 
the course gains time at the expense of educational efficiency— 
and that is a real loss of time. As a matter of fact it seems prob- 
able that a very considerable number of students would be encour- 
aged, by such a course as this, to leave college without any serious 
study of any one field of social science. And in so far as this is 
the case, the effect is deplorable. For students who can go on to 
other courses—as all college students can—it would seem that a 
half-year should be sufficient by way of general introduction. For 
students in high school or normal school who for any reason cannot 
take more work, the general course should probably cover a year— 
but its content should be very different from the one outlined in this 
syllabus. We rather think, therefore, that Mr. Bogardus has fallen 
between two stools in his effort to be perfectly fair to all the fields 
and to include them all in his survey. If he could have made his 
syllabus a third shorter, planned for a half-year course, and written 
in a more critical spirit, he would have come nearer giving us some- 
thing which would save the student’s time and stimulate new and 
intelligent interest. 

It is easy to give destructive criticism of other men’s con- 
structive work, and if this review has been largely adverse in its 
estimate of Mr. Bogardus’ work it has not been due to any lack 
of appreciation of the fact that the author, however mistaken we 
may think his method, has nevertheless started a much-needed 
work in putting together an outline for an introductory course. 
If on the basis of searching criticism and classroom trial of the 
present syllabus a more satisfactory and workable plan for a Fresh- 
man course in social science can be co-operatively worked out the 
credit for the hard and thankless pioneer work will be largely due to 
Professor Bogardus. He has not only seen the need, but has pro- 
ceeded at no inconsiderable labor to pave the way for the fulfilment 
of that need. 

Now lest we, while showing the steep and thorny path to heaven, 
ourselves tread the primrose pathway of dalliance, let us summar- 
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ize briefly our own notions of what the course should and should 
not be. (1) It should not aim to supplant for any student either 
the general course in economics or that in political science. (2) If} 
economics and politica] science are required they should continue | 
to be required. (3) The aim of the course should not be to give 
the student a smattering, superficial knowledge in all the fields, , 
from commercial geography to comparative religion, but to stimu- 
late, suggest, and, in some degree, direct his interests. (4) It should | 
relieve the dun-colored monotony of the Freshman-year curriculum. 
(5) It should consciously build on whatever social-science study the 
student may have had in high school, avoiding duplication, and as 
the high schools offer more and more in this field, the course should 
undergo continuous alteration. (6) It should seek to introduce the 
student to some (not all) of the salient, pressing, live problems and 
relations of the day; and through the interest thus aroused lead 
him to see the necessity of serious, sequential study in the specific; 
social sciences. (7) It should not go back tc “social origins” 
except where, and to the extent that, the historical method of 
approach is the best and quickest way of reaching some understand~ 
ing of the significance of the modern society we wish to study. And 
finally the course must stand in some effective relation to the Fresh- 
man’s experience, and must not encourage the false pride of sterile 
“scholarship.” 

It follows that the plan of such a course must after all be com- 
paratively elastic, and that much depends upon the personality of 
the teacher. There is little hope, it seems to me, at present at 
least, of standardizing an introductory course, even if all teachers 
of social science can be got to agree on the desirability of such a 
course at all. Nor do we want artificial standardization where 
there is no real standard as yet as to what is essential and elementary 
in social science. Moreover we perhaps need to be on our guard 
against the old academic notion that one pabulum for all is the only 
true pedagogical principle. Nevertheless I am very much inclined 
to think that some sort of introductory course for Freshmen is one 
of the next steps in advance in the teaching of the social sciences. 


A. B. WoLFe 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


THE REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The report of the United States Commission on Agricultural Credit 
(Senate Document No. 380, Parts 1 and 2, 63d Cong., 2d sess.) has 
been presented to the Senate under date of January 29 and published. 
The main idea of the report is that agricultural credit is naturally to 
be divided into two great classes, namely, long-term or land-mortgage 
credit, which may be briefly defined as credit to meet the capital require- 
ments of the farmer, and short-term or personal credit. In European 
systems, the distinction between these two classes of credit is sharply 
drawn, and the requirements of the two classes are met by the organiza- 
tion of separate institutions differing fundamentally in their plan of 
operation. In defining the needs of the American farmer in this con- 
nection, the commission includes under the head of long-term credit 
the farmer’s call for large sums of money to be used in aiding him to 
pay the purchase price of the farm, in improving the farm, erecting new 
buildings, draining, irrigating, or clearing, or equipping the farm so as 
to bring the operations to the highest state of efficiency; while the short- 
term requirements are made to embrace those with reference to the 
financial needs of the farmer in preparing his land, sowing the crops, 
and cultivating the same. By way of providing for the long-term 
requirements it is suggested that provision should be made for the issue 
of well-established land-mortgage bonds which shall be given a position 
similar to that accorded to state and federal bond8: Land-mortgage 
banks would be created under a bill, a copy of which is included in the 
report. This bill would permit the creation of a bureau of farm land 
banks in the Department of the Treasury which should oversee the 
organization of such farm land banks, any one bank to be organized 
by any ten persons taking shares worth $25 each par value, capital in 
any one case not to be less than $10,000. The farm land banks would 
be allowed to accept and pay interest on deposits to an amount not 
exceeding 50 per cent of capital and surplus, and to make loans for not 
more than thirty-five years secured by first mortgages. On the strength 
of these mortgages, the banks would issue collateral trust bonds secured 
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by the first mortgages and bearing interest at a rate not more than 1 per 
cent less than the rate on the mortgages used as security. In defending 
its proposal, the commission says that it 


recognizes that too great ease in borrowing should not be encouraged, since 
this might result in an unreasonable increase in farm debt. On the other hand, 
it should not be forgotten that under the present system tenancy continues 
to increase and farmers have outstanding obligations easily exceeding two 
billions of dollars secured by mortgages on their farms, much of which was 
negotiated under very unfavorable circumstances and with very high rates of 
interest. It is believed that under the plans which have been formulated 
herein, and which are intended to be supplementary to the existing system, 
tenancy may be decreased, the needs of farmers be taken care of, and at the 
same time the outstanding obligations may be refunded on much more favor- 
able terms and gradually reduced by the regular payment of small annual 
instalments impossible under the general system now found in this country. 


The commission also recommends and provides in its bill for a lengthy 
system of repayment of loans by amortization. Of this it says that the 
investor in the national land bank bond will know that every mortgage 
held by the bank of issue contains a mandatory provision for amortiza- 
tion payments so that when the land bank bond held by him falls due, 
the bank will have received in cash from the farmer the amount of the 
mortgage held by the bank to secure such national land bank bonds. 
The loan to the farmer will have to be for not less than five years 
“because the amortization principle cannot be very well applied to a 
loan for a shorter period.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEW BANKING ACT 


The Reserve Bank Organization Committee has completed its tour 
of the country for the districting of the United States with a view to 
the establishment of federal reserve banks and is now prepared to 
complete and announce its plans for such districting. The districting 
cannot be forecast until such time as the work of analysis of the testi- 
mony has been completed, but meanwhile the tour of inquiry has pro- 
duced certain very important and interesting results bearing upon the 
problems to be met with in creating the reserve banks. These are 
clearly brought out by the records of the hearings in the various cities. 

1. It has been found that one of the most serious problems to be 
dealt with will be that of defining and describing the rules to be followed 
in rediscounting commercial paper. Under the federal reserve act, 
the Federal Reserve Board is given the right to describe and define 
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this commercial paper in order that there may be a positive control of 
the business of the federal reserve banks. In the course of the hearings, 
much attention has been devoted to inquiries concerning the nature 
of commercial paper employed in the several districts visited, and the 
possibility of altering in some degree the methods in vogue. It has 
been found that a very large percentage of the paper presented for redis- 
count is so-called “single-name” paper, and that only in a minority of 
instances is the traditional two-name paper, protected by an original 
signature and the name of an acceptor, offered to the banks. The ques- 
tion is thus presented in very acute form whether or not the Reserve 
Board will be able at the outset to demand the use of actual commercial 
paper by would-be borrowers, and if not what will be the test to be 
applied in judging of an “actual commercial transaction”—it being the 
provision of the act that paper shall be rediscounted only when it is 
the outgrowth of such an actual transaction. The idea of requiring 
two names, it is now apparent, would greatly reduce the field of business 
open to the federal reserve banks, and would in like measure reduce the 
amount of relief that could be obtained by member banks that were 
counting upon employing the discount principle. 

2. It has been found that in the process of applying the reserve act, 
one of the most significant provisions to be taken account of will be that 
which relates to the new system of clearings provided under the law. 
The act authorizes every federal reserve bank to act as a clearing-house 
for its members, while it also permits the Federal Reserve Board to act 
as a Clearing-house for all reserve banks or to designate some one reserve 
bank to act as a clearing-house for all of the others. It is apparent 
from the investigations just made that even if federal reserve banks 
become members of the clearing-houses located in the cities in which 
they are placed, the latter institutions will be likely to lose much of their 
past importance and significance. The organization of a national 
clearing-house will obviate the necessity of shipping funds back and 
forth between different parts of the country and will consequently 
simplify very greatly the process of transmitting and offsetting obliga- 
tions which has heretofore been an expensive element : the national 
mechanism of payment. 

3. The hearings have disclosed a widely prevalent erroneous belief, 
which has in some measure been corrected by the discussions at the va- 
rious places, that each individual district would have trouble in taking 
care of its own necessities because of “seasonal”? demands for money. 
This is a reminiscence of the existing banking system under which such 
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seasonal demands have to be met by borrowing cash from other institu- 
tions located elsewhere. As the discussions at the hearings have brought 
out, one of the main purposes of the new law is that of providing for the 
furnishing of media of payment as a direct outgrowth of the commercial 
transactions to which they relate or which have resulted in producing 
a demand for such means of payment. The point has been made very 
much clearer in the course of these hearings than ever heretofore, that 
commercial operations should “clear one another,” that is to say, 
should furnish their own means of payment. 


“DISTRICTING” THE UNITED STATES 


Interesting data for use in districting the country under the new 
act have also been developed in considerable quantity. Some of the 
principal points that have been made are as follows: 

1. Very great variation in the size of districts will be necessary 
in order to bring about capitalizations for the several banks which will 
roughly correspond with one another. 

2. The attempt to create one very large institution or a small num- 
ber—say three or four—of such institutions would be distinctly unaccept- 
able to the rank and file of bankers and business men, whose request is 
for more rather than fewer districts and reserve banks. 

3. Almost necessarily, in view of the present distribution of banking 
capital, the Atlantic seaboard will be assigned a disproportionately 
large number of the banks, while the Pacific coast will in all probability 
be given but one and the Middle West a relatively small number. 

4. Comparatively small capitalizations for the several banks would 
be satisfactory to the business interests of the western districts, so that 
enormously great areas will not, as a matter of fact, have to be included 
in order to produce a greater capitalization. 

5. It will be far more important to have every part of the district 
within easy reach of the head office of the reserve bank than it will be 
to increase the size of the capitalization somewhat—this on account of 
the fact that quick clearing and absolute knowledge of credit conditions 
will be the fundamentals in effective banking, while the capitalization 
is a matter of relatively small moment, owing to the fact that the real 
strength of the reserve banks is found in their holdings of reserve funds 
and not in their capitalization. 

6. The geographical areas to be included in a district must be as 
nearly as possible geographical units with good transportation facilities. 
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7. Where branch banks are established, it should be only in recogni- 
tion of the existence of a very distinct and independent business section 
having its own trade customs and special types of commercial paper. 

8. The use of branch banks will, however, probably have to be 
resorted to even from the start, in order to meet the urgent demands of 
individuals and communities desirous of having their own paper passed 
upon by local men who are familiar with the transactions out of which 
it grows, and the names of persons who are concerned in producing it. 

9. While national banks will, in the great majority of cases, enter 
the system, and while some trust companies and savings banks will 
follow their example, the latter classes of institutions will probably not 
join the system in large numbers for some time to come, pending the 
definite establishment of the system. 

10. There will be considerable difference as between the different 
parts of the country in the action of such state banks and trust companies, 
it being likely that they will be less disposed to join the system in those 
cases where their dealings in strict commercial paper are relatively 
small, than they will in those parts of the country where their business 
is more nearly on a parity with that of national banks. 


THE FIRST REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first annual report of the Department of Labor has been sent 
by Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson to the President under date of 
December 31, although its appearance has been delayed until far into 
February (First Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor). The docu- 
ment is of large interest as the first report of a newly organized depart- 
ment, and also as an indication of the existence of a new element in 
national administration. Without doubt, the Department of Labor 
now presents itself as a distinctly trade-union organization, conceiving 
its own function as that of aiding what is called “organized labor.” 
This is made evident, not only in the general tone of the report, but also 
in the actual language used. Moreover, although the department was 
intrusted at the time of its organization with very important functions 
of industrial mediation, the report shows that it is in considerable danger 
of breaking down in the performance of these functions. Only in a few 
of the less important labor disputes of the year has it been able to accom- 
plish results, the reason being that the employers are not willing to 
intrust their affairs to the Department of Labor under its present trade- 
union type of management, nor to agree to be bound by its decisions when 
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they believe that its methods are not altogether fair and that its point 
of view is biased in favor of their opponents. The situation is a serious 
matter because of the fact that federal mediation in labor disputes has 
for a long time past been urged as a means of escape from constant 
industrial warfare and has at the same time been practiced with con- 
siderable success in railway controversies where some notable settlements 
were accomplished during the last few years of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The new report makes it evident that, instead of 
advancing and strengthening the idea of mediation and conciliation, 
the organization of a distinct Department of Labor has definitely retarded 
the growth and advancement of this idea. While in part this unfor- | 
tunate outcome, as revealed by the department’s first annual report, 
is due to the present type of management and results from a too eager 
anxiety to co-operate with trade-unions, there is some ground for fearing 
that, especially under the influence of existing precedents, it will be 
difficult to place this branch of federal administration upon a non- 
partisan basis. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


In conjunction with the report of the Department of Labor, should 
be considered the first annual report of the Children’s Bureau which 
began operation on August 23, 1912, and which now for the first time 
reports its doings for a full fiscal year. The Children’s Bureau has 
always been sharply opposed by those who have objected to unreasonable 
extension of federal activity in fields that are distinctly reserved to the 
several states and that afford little or no opportunity for actual measures 
of relief for bad conditions. The Children’s Bureau, according to its 
own report, is now found to have been at work almost exclusively on 
questions of child labor and infant mortality. Child labor is an indus- 
trial condition over which, as practically universally admitted, federal 
legislation can exert no influence. Infant mortality is a statistical 
subject which has long been dealt with in the Census Bureau and for 
which no separate investigative machinery is needed. The report of 
the Children’s Bureau thus furnishes another quite conclusive indica- 
tion of the fact that recent extensions of federal bureaus and depart- 
ments are not resulting in correspondingly increased efficiency but 
rather the reverse. In so far as useful, the Children’s Bureau appears 
to be of service primarily as a statistical organization in which capacity 
it is manifestly quite unnecessary. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW ANTI-TRUST BILLS 


The new anti-trust bills of the administration, after passing through 
various forms, have at length assumed distinct shape as four measures 
introduced by Mr. Clayton, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives (H.R. 12120, and “Numbers 1, 2, and 3, 
Committee print tentative bill,’’ 63d Cong., 2d sess.). These bills seek 
(1) to define the acts to be regarded as violative of the anti-trust law, 
(2) to grant relief to individuals who have been injured by the opera- 
tions of trusts or by discriminating prices, (3) to check interlocking 
directorates, and (4) to create an interstate trade commission. Hearings 
on the measures have been undertaken and have continued steadily 
throughout the month of February (Hearings Judiciary Committee 
H.R., February, 1914). Inspection of the records of the hearings 
shows that little has been added to the information previously available 
with regard to the trust question. The general business community 
has shown a strong disposition to avoid the hearing-room and most of 
the discussion has been carried on by lawyers, recognized lobbyists, 
so-called “students” of the trust question, and interlopers of one sort 
or another. Apparently the business public is partly indifferent and 
partly inclined to think that nothing it could say would have much 
influence. The general drift of the testimony has been in the direction 
of modifying all the bills, and particularly of introducing changes into 
the exceedingly broad powers which were proposed for the interstate 
trade commission. By the original bill providing for an interstate trade 
commission, almost inquisitorial authority was granted to this body 
and it would apparently have been able to ascertain and publish 
almost any class of facts it chose with respect to trade secrets, personal 
business affairs, and matters of purely private concern. On the other 
hand, both the administration and the legislators who have been in 
charge have shown a very distinct disposition to modify them in accord- 
ance with the criticisms offered, whenever it has been made plain that 
these criticisms were well founded and that the proposed measures would 
cause difficulty. The process of modifying the bills has been especially 
significant because of this apparent effort to shape legislation in accord- 
ance with the actually ascertained disposition of the public at large. 


FRAMING A CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


Preparations for the taking of the intermediate or five-year census 
of manufactures, now regularly provided for as a feature of Census 
Bureau work, have already begun, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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recurring decennial census of manufactures is only barely completed, 
owing to the delay incident to the taking of the last census, and that 
its data have not even as yet been fully published. The findings of 
the special commission named by Director Harris last autumn for 
the purpose of reviewing conditions in the Census Bureau have been 
carried out in the main, and have resulted in absolutely discarding 
considerable masses of material which had been accumulated during 
the decennial census period. In the effort to avoid a repetition of the 
blunders committed in the decennial census, Director Harris is now 
holding conferences with business representatives, committees of com- 
mercial associations, and others who are believed likely to furnish use- 
ful information. One thing that is being especially sought is a better 
classification of industries with a view to the avoidance of the mis- 
leading groupings which have been common in former censuses. It 
is also desired to eliminate much of the inaccurate detail which in other 
years has been collected as a basis for the making of campaign argu- 
ments with reference to the growth and development of manufacturing 
under protective tariffs. Within a comparatively short time the new 
schedules for manufactures which are now in process of formulation 
will have been completed. If they are simplified according to present 
efforts, the compilation of the statistical results will presumably be 


quicker, so as to permit the publication of the complete census of manu- 
factures by the close of the period established by law. Meanwhile, 
the opening of this new undertaking practically marks the discarding, 
without any possibility of publication, of the costly mass of completed 
schedules relating to many subjects collected during the census of 1910. 
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Business Organization and Combination. By Lewis H. Haney. 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. 8vo, pp. xiv+483. $2.00 net. 
Professor Haney’s new volume, coming soon after his History of 
Economic Thought, testifies to his industry and versatility. Taken by 
itself it is no inconsiderable achievement. It is well organized, well con- 
sidered, and written in an easy, colloquial style which only occasionally 
becomes diffuse. Its title may mislead some: it is not concerned with 
the internal problems of organizing a business; its point of view is con- 
sistently that of public policy. In short, it is the most systematic 
treatise which has yet appeared on what we are accustomed to lump 
together as “corporation and trust problems.” 

Systematization is the dominant characteristic of the book. The 
author’s preface suggests: “If the book has any merits, one of them 
must be its careful definition of terms and its accurate classification of 
forms.”’ Whether these features of the book will be credited to it as 
merits will depend somewhat upon the habit of mind of the reader. The 
present reviewer admits his own aversion to the use of either classifica- 
tion or formal definition except where absolutely indispensable to 
clearness in exposition. {There is no doubt that Professor Haney has 
elaborated his definitions and classifications with much care, but many 
of them seem to lead nowhere. In other respects, too, the book is 
“systematic.” It impresses one as having been written to fit a table of 
contents. This is not in itself ground for criticizing a book intended 
primarily as a textbook; but it is only fair to expect that a book written 
in this way will contain a good many perfunctory pages. Yet, although 
there is not much that is new in any large sense in the book under re- 
view, there is a liberal measure of discriminating analysis and of care- 
fully balanced conclusions. 

The plan of the book does not give scope for more than a cursory 
discussion of the problems of monopoly or of the history and present 
status of the laws against restraint of trade. Nor is much attention paid 
to corporation finance. The section entitled “Structure and Life His- 
tory of a Typical Business Corporation”’ deals very largely with matters 
incidental to launching or reorganizing a corporation. The emphasis of 
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the book is put, wisely enough, upon the problems relating to the struc- 
ture and control of various forms of business organization. 

In Professor Haney’s discussion of remedies for existing evils he 
distinguishes more clearly than most writers have distinguished between 
corporation problems and trust problems, properly so called. His pro- 
posals for reform are, for the most part, along lines which have generally 
commended themselves to thoughtful students in recent years, but they 
are worked out in such detail (about fifty different suggestions are made) 
that they cannot be considered within the limits of a review. 

The book is not without indications that it was put through in some 
haste. The account of the origins of corporate and joint stock under- 
takings lacks sureness of touch; the various references to the “legal 
entity’’ concept do not indicate an acquaintance with the more weighty 
discussions of the legal nature of a corporation; and at a few points there 
are positive slips. To haste only can we attribute the table on p. 44, 
purporting to show “Statistics of the German Empire on the Entre- 
preneurial Form of Industrial Management.” The table really gives 
merely the number of “one-man shops” and of establishments where 
help is employed. Professor Haney has mistranslated the rubrics of the 
German table from which he took his figures. But these are minor 


blemishes on an excellent book. 
ALLYN A. YOUNG 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics. Edited by L. C. 
MARSHALL, C. W. Wricurt, and J. A. Fretp. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1913. Large 8vo, pp. xvii+927. 
$2.75. 

This newest, largest, and best collection of illustrative documents and 
programs, tables and charts, extracts from federal and from state com- 
mission and departmental reports, selections from trade and commercial 
newspapers and journals, and excerpts from the masters, old and new, is 
clearly the most important book of the year for students and teachers 
of economics. 

One must resort to statistics to describe the work. It contains 927 
large octavo pages, which bear to the reader no less than 267 separate 
illustrative items, varying in length from suggestive quarter-page tables 
to a thirty-five page compilation from the National Conservation Com- 
mission. Over two hundred tables and charts are scattered through the 
volume. 
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The selections have been made with discrimination. They are 
varied, fresh, and often alluring. While laureled authorities among the 
elders, Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, and others are allotted brief 
space, one senses that the editors are moderns of the moderns in their 
live interests. Carver and Fisher, Commons and Jenks, Kinley and 
Taussig, Hobson and Béhm-Bawerk, such as these give, throughout the 
pages, frequent and stimulating witness that there are economic giants 
in these days. 

One senses further that, in true modernity, the authors value facts 
more than authority, ancient or modern; documents more than opinions. 
An invigoratingly generous space is granted to specimens of actual cor- 
poration charters and bonds and stocks, to typical bank and clearing- 
house statements, to official reports of the American Federation of Labor 
and extracts from wage-scale agreements, to the latest National Socialist 
platform and to trade-union constitutions, to tables of bond values and 
birth-rates and the recent prices of eggs, to classifications of business 
failures, of occupations, and of forms of wealth. 

Much credit, too, is due the editors for their painstaking and most 
judicious adaptations and compilations. While they accredit them- 
selves directly with but a ninth or tenth part of the items presented, their 
deft hands have refashioned to greater or less extent, and always profit- 
ably for the reader, many of the extracts accredited to others. This 
feature, too, speaks the modern respect for facts and essentials. Instead 
of lazily embodying a forty-page article in its entirety—platitudes, pad- 
dings, and all—the editors have carefully extracted perhaps six or eight 
pages which carry to the reader the essential thought of the whole article. 
This careful digesting editorship alone made it possible to cover so wide 
a range of topics in less than a thousand pages. 

The arrangement followed is conveniently that of modern texts in 
economics, adapting the volume well, therefore, for companion use with 
any good modern textbook. It opens with five introductory selections 
telling man’s relation to nature and the story of the industrial revolution. 
Then come in order the following topical divisions, the numerals indi- 
cating the number of selections given under each topic: ‘Wants and the 
Means of Their Satisfaction,” 11; ‘Natural Resources as Economic 
Factors,” 7; “Human Beings as Economic Factors,” 17; “Capital 
Goods,”’ 10; ‘Organization of Industry,” 22; ‘Examples of Modern 
Capitalistic Organization,” 21; “Markets and Trading,” 7; “Value,” 
24; “Money and Prices,” 22; “Credit and Banking,” 14; “Inter- 
national Trade and Foreign Exchange,” 10; “Tariff Policies,” 7; 
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“Rent,” 8; “Wages,” 6; “Labor Problems,” 25; “Interest,” 7; 
“Profits,” 14; “Public Finance and Taxation,” 20; “Some Programs 
of Social Reform,” 10. 

While the topical headings are mainly those of a theoretical treatise, 
much helpful material is given on all the leading problems of practical 
economics—immigration, railroads, trusts, money, rising prices, banking, 
tariff, wages, trade unions, insurance, taxation, and socialism. 

The book is well printed in clear type on good paper, and substan- 
tially bound. The volume would be more useful still if it had an index, 
which even the carefully arranged and full table of contents does not 
make dispensable. Perhaps, too, most readers would appreciate brief 
biographical notes after the names of authors of selections, stating, at 
least, their professional or business positions. 

This volume is so valuable, both in what it contains and in what it 
suggests, to all teachers and students of economics, that their sincere 
gratitude is due to this trio of indefatigable and discriminating editors, 
who, after years of practical classroom testing, revising, rejecting, and 
selecting anew, have in this volume so acceptably arranged this wealth 
of illustrative economic material approved by their combined experienced 
judgments. They have made a very real contribution toward a more 
scientific, inductive study of economics wherever their volume may go. 


WALTER E. CLARK 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York 


Statistics. By the late Str RoBert GIFFEN. Written about the 
years 1898-1900. Edited with an introduction by HENry 
Hiccs, assisted by GEorGE Upny Yute. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1913. 8vo, pp. xiii+485. $3.00. 

Giffen’s Statistics is a handbook treating in popular fashion the vari- 
ous Classes of statistics, such as area and population, imports and exports, 
agricultural statistics, insurance and accident, as separate topics. The 
work is non-mathematical and non-technical; it does not deal with such 
topics as correlation and variation which have been so largely developed 
during the past fifteen years; the data are mainly from the United 
Kingdom. The chief virtue of the book, and one most worthy of note, 
is the clearness with which the author points out the pitfalls of statistics. 
As the editor, Henry Higgs, says in the preface: ‘The thoroughness 
with which he interrogates his figures and all they stood for is well 
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revealed in the following pages, and the acuteness of his reflections, if 
not so easily emulated, is informing, stimulating, and suggestive.” 
In the introductory chapter Giffen states it to be his purpose: 


to deal with statistics as more or less popularly understood, without aiming at 
any exact definition, so as to make the study appear the more logical and 
scientific; . . . . to describe the various objects for which the various branches 
of statistics are intended; . . . . to give a description of the data in each 
branch of statistics and how they are obtained; and also an account of the 
methods of computation and the pitfalls attending the compiler and the 
student; . . . . and to give an account, by way of illustration, of some of the 
principal facts established in each branch of statistics, and of the principal 
controversies and questions which statistics have been in fact employed to 
discuss. 

The reviewer agrees with the author when the latter, in considering 
what topics are or are not to be included in a census, concludes in favor 
of the limited questionnaire of the United Kingdom as opposed to the 
extended one of the United States. “The main object of a census,” 
says Giffen, ‘“‘should be to establish the numbers, sex, age, conjugal con- 
dition, and place of birth of the people If other objects are to be 
investigated, I should be disposed to recommend that there should be 
a census for that special purpose” (p. 24). In regard to the census of 
manufactures of the United States, the author may well be dubious con- 
cerning the accuracy of such items as “capitalization” and “profits” 
(p. 178). 

It is interesting to note that Giffen holds that the deductions of 
Malthus may be “‘in the long run the more important to study” as “we 
must not assume that the special experience of the last few generations 
will be indefinitely continued” (p. 42). 

It would be well if our mercantilistic journalists could be made to 
absorb the ideas presented in the chapter on “Imports and Exports” and 
especially the idea that “we have countries at the present time like 
India and the South American countries, the United States, Australasia, 
and others, which are beyond question in the position of being perma- 
nently indebted. In such cases the absence of an excess of exports 
would rather require to be remarked upon than otherwise, as showing 
that for the moment the countries in question were not paying the 
interest which they owed, but were really borrowing again” (p. 94). 

The author holds that “to a careful student there is no better 
barometer of the oscillations in business” than railway traffic (p. 204). 
However, he does not tell whether the traffic peak precedes, follows, or 
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coincides with the maximum business activity. As a matter of fact, 
maximum traffic is reached several months after business begins to 
decline and hence cannot be used as a barometer in forecasting conditions 
(see New York Annalist, January 5, 1914). Bank clearings are held by 
him to be good indices of business, their main defect being that clearings 
do not include checks on the bank in which they are deposited. 

The barest outlines of the subject of index numbers are given. It 
was undoubtedly a slip of the proofreader that makes the author say that 
the ratio of silver to gold “has become more nearly 10 to 1” (p. 320). 
However, the incorrect statement that “the check circulation is capable 
of indefinite increase at any moment” (p. 316) must be ascribed to the 


author. 
WARREN M. PERSONS 


CoLoRADO COLLEGE 


My Life. By Aucust BeBet. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1913. 8vo, pp. 343. $2.00 net. 

August Bebel died in the month of August, 1913. Two years before 
his death he had finished the second volume of his autobiography, Aus 
meinem Leben. In the preface to this he promised a third volume if fate 
gave him life and the necessary strength. So far, however, there has 


been no indication of his having found time to picture the Heroenzeit of 
his party before he was called by death from the leadership of the 
Socialist party of Germany. 

Aus meinem Leben is an account of Bebel’s life up to the year 1878, 
to the time of the Sozialisten Gesetz. The first volume gives a striking 
picture of his youth, his Wanderjahre, his interest in the working-man’s 
movement, his connection with Lassalle and Liebknecht. The catas- 
trophe of 1866 is vividly depicted, and Bebel’s personal interest and 
labor in behalf of the trades-union movement is shown. In the second 
volume Bebel presents a mass of material relating to the von Schweitzer 
period; strikingly relates his ideas about the Franco-Prussian War; 
and describes his incarceration in the fortress, his life as a prisoner, 
his studies, and, in conclusion, his election to the Reichstag. Through 
both the volumes we find the man Bebel on every page. His personality 
permeates every event. We feel the love of the youth for his parents, 
and the fierceness of the agitator; we see the idealist, with his belief in 
the cause, and the tremendous worker for his fellow-Socialists. It is 
Bebel, the man, who is writing, just as he was talking to the masses. 

The English edition called My Life is an altered version of the German 
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Aus meinem Leben. It is not a translation by any means. The head- 
lines of the chapters are mostly the same, though some are changed and 
some left out. The 641 pages of the original are condensed to 336 much 
smaller pages. The maker of this version—no name is given—has 
simply taken the main thoughts of the original work and given them in 
his own words. The great events of Bebel’s life are faithfully recorded; 
but there is no exact account of his life and labors, and many of the 
reprinted documents are missing. If the author of the English edition 
wished merely to bring the fundamental facts of Bebel’s life before the 
general reader he has fulfilled his purpose. But the student of political, 
economic, and social development cannot be satisfied with this rendering 


of the work. He must consult the original. 
Hans Gronow 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Patomac Route to the West. By Mrs. Corra BAcon-Foster. 
Washington: Columbia Historical Society, 1912. 8vo, pp. 
viiit+ 267. $3.00. 

This book, which comprises a series of papers read by the author 
before the Columbia Historical Society, is divided into three parts. 

The first part deals with the incorporation of the Ohio Company and 


the establishment of the Nemacolin Trail as the first organized effort 
to reach the country west of the Alleghany Mountains and to control its 
trade for the Patomac route. The second part gives an account of the 
Patomac Company from the time of its organization in 1785 until it 
was taken over by the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Company in 1828, 
and tells of its efforts to make the Patomac Route the leading outlet to 
the West. The last division is devoted to the letters of Colonel Charles 
Simms. 

The style of this collection of papers is simple and pleasing with no 
effort at brilliancy. Writing of an early period whose sources of histori- 
cal material are meager, the author shows rare genius in the body of 
facts she has collected and woven into her narrative. The second part 
is valuable for the side-lights it throws on (1) the jealousies existing in 
the colonies, and later in the states, over the western territory and its 
trade; (2) the difficulties attending canal and lock construction at a 
time when civil engineering was in its infancy; and (3) the public and 
private life of such men as Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Franklin, 
and Morris. The last part is illustrative of the difficulties of land- 
holding west of the Alleghany Mountains on account of the conflicting 
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claims of the states. The book is a permanent contribution to the politi- 
cal, industrial, and commercial history of our country, and is a fitting 
introduction to the westward movement which, precipitated by the 
incorporation of the Ohio Company in 1748, never ceased until the dis- 
appearance of the frontier in 1880. 


B. WALTER KING 
WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 





The Supreme Court and Unconstitutional Legislation. By BLAINE 
FrEE Moore, “Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law,” Vol. LIV, No. 2. New York: Columbia 
University, 1913. 8vo, pp. 158. $1.00. 

This monograph is an exposition and criticism of the most important 
cases in which the United States Supreme Court has exercised the power of 
declaring laws unconstitutional. It contains little that is novel, but has put 
in succinct form much that has been written of recent years concerning this 
power which the courts have exercised over legislation. 

The author considers the origin of this power, first in the state courts and 
then in the United States Supreme Court, and after a review of the cases 
in the former he comes to the conclusion that this unique “assumption” of 
power by a branch of government was aggressively and boldly claimed by 
many state courts contemporaneously, without the foundation or excuse of 
constitutional grant, and without even the attempted proof that the power 
was intended to be implied from the constitution by the framers. The author 
finds that the United States Supreme Court also asserted this power without 
even an attempted justification by the quotation of state or national precedents, 
and that while the court was somewhat reluctant early in its existence to inter- 
fere with state governments by nullifying acts of the state legislatures, it did 
this with little compunction at a somewhat later period. Today, the author 
concludes, the court even assumes the attitude of a superior disciplining an 
inferior when it declares state legislation void. This has been one of the sources 
of criticism of the court. 

In analyzing the statutes nullified by the Supreme Court the author con- 
cludes that Congress has not been very seriously checked by the Supreme 
Court; that so far as the division and co-ordination of powers goes, very little 
use has been made of this principle except to protect the power of the court 
itself; that so far as the civil rights of the individual are concerned, the court 
has efficiently but not aggressively protected them; that in questions involving 
important political policy the court has uniformly and signally failed; and 
finally, that in questions affecting social-economic problems the court has 
checked Congress in a few well-known instances, but not generally. The 
author concludes by briefly adverting to the two constitutional remedies 
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possible if the court should be found illiberal in the present crisis in social and 
industrial conditions, i.e., constitutional amendment, and proper attention to 
the personnel of the court and public criticism of its decisions. His conclusion 
is that neither of the remedies is of much effect. 

Appended to the volume is an interesting summary of the cases in which 
the United States Supreme Court has held statutes unconstitutional, classified 
chronologically, by states and according to the clauses of the Constitution 
under which they come. It is worthy of note that in but thirty-three cases 
have statutes of the United States been held unconstitutional, but two hundred 
twenty-three state statutes were voided by the Supreme Court. 


The Economic Utilization of History. By Henry W. Farnam. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1913. 12mo, pp. viiit+220. $1.25 
net. 

The economic utilization of history signifies the application of experi- 
mental methods to economic phenomena with the intent to discover general 
economic laws. It differs from the economic interpretation of history which 
emphasizes the historical element and is often merely descriptive, and it is of 
far bigger import than single isolated experiments in social policy. Neither 
of these other efforts seeks the determination of scientific laws. It is the 
author’s contention, however, that by methods directly analogous to the 
experimental methods of other sciences economic laws can be formulated 
which may be the bases for scientific action, particularly as relates to economic 
pathology. 

It is true that investigators cannot deliberately institute economic experi- 
ments, but it is also true that the exigencies of dynamic life are continually 
forcing upon society every sort of new procedure. It is the part of the student 
to observe these trial-and-error methods, and to furnish the machinery which 
shall collect and analyze all available material. In its widest and most prac- 
tical application as concerns the affairs of a nation or of the world, this theory 
demands the fullest utilization of all educational activities, it necessitates 
co-operation between all social agencies and all state agencies—legislative, 
investigative, and administrative; it exacts the most minute details while 
proposing the highest aims. The author believes that the United States, with 
its various states legislating independently and under constantly changing 
conditions, offers a field of peculiar value for just this sort of experimentation. 

The application of laboratory methods to special phases of economic 
activity is not new; it is the breadth of the application here outlined that 
brings the stimulating thought to the reader. Though countless controver- 
sial points and difficuities suggest themselves, nevertheless the conception 
embodies a practical idealism which presents a working basis for social phi- 
losophy. It was with this theory in mind that Professor Farnam has viewed 
his work with the American Association for Labor Legislation, the Connecticut 
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Conference of Charities and Corrections, and other public organizations. The 
latter chapters of the book, composed in the main of presidential addresses 
before these societies, are developments of the idea in its relations to contem- 
porary life. It is interesting to note the actual achievements toward the 
desired ends that have been witnessed in the three or four years since these 
addresses were made. The present trend, consciously or unconsciously, is 
undoubtedly in the direction of scientific procedure. 

Professor Farnam but sketches the outline of his theory; his book is by no 
means an exhaustive discussion of the subject and may even seem inadequate. 
But the principle established gives a new value to many of the fragmentary, 
groping efforts of society. 


Labor and Administration. By JoHn R. Commons. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1913. 8vo, pp. ix+431. $1.60. 

The student of labor problems is today confronted with the fact that the 
ideals of labor of the past decade, whether embodied in laws or in unions, have 
not been rewarded with full attainment. Labor laws have become dead letters 
and the ground gained by hard-won strikes has been lost. Too much confi- 
dence was placed in the efficacy of empty standards and abstract rights, and 
too little attention directed to the problems of interpreting and enforcing laws 
whose power for good depended largely upon the manner in which they were 
administered. The failure of preparatory legislation and newly organized 
unions to secure permanently the gains attained during a burst of enthusiasm 
has weakened the faith of some of the ardent “friends” of labor in laws and 
unions. There are others who, with the knowledge of actual conditions, see 
a field for constructive work in the drafting and enforcement of laws and in 
the everyday problems of wage-bargaining. This is the field which Mr. Com- 
mons has marked out for the utilitarian idealist. It is the unifying concept 
of this collection of articles. ‘These are the awakening questions of the past 
decade and the subject of this book. Attention is being shifted from laws to 
the means of enforcing them—from strikes to unions that safeguard the gains— 
from the rights of labor to the protection of its rights.” 

The great importance of investigation and research in this new field has 
been recognized in Wisconsin, and a vital connection between ideals and effi- 
ciency, between the theories of the university and the practice of the business 
community, has been established. The questions that confront the ieaders of 
the school of social efficiency are those of the application of scientific principles 
to materialistic production with a view to the lasting improvement of the con- 
dition of the working classes and to a larger social output. In this program 
the necessity of continuous organization of labor is emphasized. The labor 
policy of capitalistic trusts, the pressure exerted by the efficiency engineer to 
lower the cost of production, and the competition between departments of the 
same business to increase efficiency all ignore, if they do not repress, the human 
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factor in production. A progressive organization of labor must be maintained 
if the individuality of the workman is to be preserved and the highest efficiency 
of government to result. 

The constructive problem of the utilitarian idealist “‘is not so much the 
law in its abstract rights, as administration and its concrete results—not so 
much the struggle of a class to dominate others, as a working partnership of 
classes in government and industry—not so much the spectacular wage- 
bargaining of strikes, as the continuous organization of capital and labor for 
dealing justly with the millions of little wage-bargains that begin and end 
every day.” 

Pressing Questions. By A. H. Mackmurpo. London and New York: 

John Lane Company, 1913. 12mo, pp. xxi+342. $1.25 net. 

The main questions here discussed are “ Profit-sharing,” “ Female Suffrage,” 
and “Electoral Reform.” The book can be neither wholly praised nor wholly 
condemned. It contains many good thoughts, which are, unfortunately, 
poorly discussed. Our present capitalistic system, the author contends, is 
bad. The evils of the day are caused by the facilities afforded for the making 
of profit without doing a day’s work to win it. The remedy is profit-sharing 
rather than copartnership. In copartnership the wage-earner becomes an 
investor with the capitalist, thus adding an additional force to burden the 
consumer who is the wage-earner’s comrade. In profit-sharing more justice 
is to be secured for the wage-earner, not by “altering the form of control, but 
by lifting the nature of the Controller by proper insistence upon his duties” 
to the men who serve him and to the country that shelters him. 

As to “female suffrage’? Mr. Mackmurdo is opposed to it. But his argu- 
ments against it are not very convincing. In his discussion of the “electoral 
reform,” he appears to be on more familiar ground. He is a Belshazzar who 
has seen the handwriting on the wall, but needs no Daniel to interpret it for 
him. He says in discussing the present evils of class legislation in the House 
of Commons: “This evil will be intensified in the near future when ‘labour’ 
is the dominant power in the House; and dominant it must become by the simple 
operation of our present electoral system.”’ He decries the time when the ineffi- 
cient laborer will become the ruling power of the nation; though just why, he 
does not very luminously explain. Asa remedy to our inefficient social system 
he argues for an equal representation of management and labor, each voting 
for his own candidates, the candidates to be elected by indirect ballot. 

There is a brief chapter on ownership in which ownership in the higher 
sense is defined as “‘usage.’”’ Ownership does not reside in possession. It is 
not titular. Naturally, then, the appeal is to the nobler nature in man for 
social betterment. This might commend itself to the theologian, but hardly 
to the day laborer. 
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The Truth about the Railroads. By Howarp Extiotr. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1913. 16 mo, pp. xxii+260. $1.25. 

This book is not a systematic treatment of the present status of the rail- 
roads, but is for the most part a collection of addresses, delivered at different 
places and even on different topics though mainly in defense of the railroads. 
Almost the same data and arguments, consequently, appear again and again. 
There is too much repetition and irrelevancy. Mr. Elliott certainly goes 
beyond the limit of his sphere when he enters into the realm of agricultural 
history and when he dictates the system of instruction for the development 
of good citizenship. 

The main purpose of the author is to educate the public on the actual facts 
about railroads and the difficulties they have to labor under, and in these 
respects he handles the problems quite successfully. He attempts to prove 
statistically the cheapness and superiority of the railroads in the United States 
and shows that in spite of the immense service of the railroads in the develop- 
ment of this country in the past and of their great importance in the present, 
they have been hampered by the state and federal regulations. ‘The 2-cent 
maximum fare,’”’ Mr. Elliott contends, “is unjust,’’ as it does not enable the 
railroads even to realize the expense of the passenger trains, the loss being 24 
cents per train mile in 1908. It is no wonder that the average net return from 
railroads scarcely exceeds 43 per cent. Under such circumstances, it has been 
almost impossible for railroad companies to get further capital, which is essen- 
tial for preventing the deterioration of the existing lines as well as for bringing 
out improvements along with the growing social and economic necessities of 
the country. 

Mr. Elliott bespeaks fair treatment of the railroads at the hand of both the 
public and the government. Railroads must have as much freedom in the 
management of their own affairs as any other legitimate business, if they are 
expected to meet efficiently the growing needs of the country. 


The Tyranny of the Country Side. By F. E. Green. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1913. 8vo, pp. x+261. 5s. 

This volume deals with the darker side of rural England where the condition 
of the agricultural laborer is shown to be worse than that of the dwellers in the 
slums of the great cities of that kingdom. The lack of logical treatment and the 
insufficiency of the statistical data have been compensated for by the local 
color and personal touch obtained by contact with the actual life in a dozen 
different counties. Rural housing conditions are wretched. The cottages are 
often dark and dilapidated and have a very poor water supply. The weekly 
wages of the peasants are as meager as possible. Though the Board of Trade 
gave the figure 17s. 6d. as the average for agricultural labor in 1907, the careful 
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studies of three other authorities find it to vary from 11s. to 14s. in Oxford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, and Gloucestershire. In many cases, 
a peasant gets only 8s. a week. In spite of these low wages, he is often 
rackrented. 

The worst feature of all is the loss of freedom. ‘A man must not think for 
himself in a village. If he does, he invites beggary” (p. 88). ‘For the 
ordinary cottager to complain to the landlord, agent, or sanitary authority, is 
to court immediate eviction” (p. 175). The English agricultural labor is “the 
worst used and least bold in Europe.” 

There are different laws and associations for the elevation of the condition 
of English peasants, such as the Rural Magna Charta of 1894, Housing Act, 
Small Holding Act, National Land and Home League, etc., but the poor 
peasant can scarcely take advantage of them. He has not enough capital to 
start a farm under the Small Holding Act. If he has, he can scarcely make 
his application reach the proper authority through the intricacies of official- 
dom. In the case of failure, which is frequent, he is evicted. The very 
thought of such a fate naturally makes him timid and he bears his miseries 
silently. 


The Land and the Commonwealth. By T. E. Marxs. London: P. S. 
King & Son, 1913. 8vo, pp. xxv-+314. 55. 

The time is quite opportune for the appearance of books on the English 
land system, and this is only one of the many that have recently passed through 
the English press. Excepting perhaps the Irish Home Rule Bill, there is today 
no question of more vital importance to the English public than the land reform 
scheme of Mr. Lloyd George. Some of Mr. Marks’s suggestions as to the 
reform are quite in harmony with the intentions of the British Chancellor 
of Exchequer. The author handles the subject ably and interestingly, with 
opulence of information and mastery of detail. 

From an economic consideration of the land system Mr. Marks concludes 
that the sport and pleasure of landlords are detrimental to the interests of the 
farmers and the prosperity of the nation. The unmitigated sufferings of agri- 
cultural laborers and the unjust and unnecessary restrictions on farmers are the 
real causes of rural depopulation. The monopoly and oppression of private 
landlordship obstruct the social and industrial development of rural and urban 
people alike. The injustice of large private estates and of the present leasehold 
and rating systems, and the disadvantages of estates held under settlements, 
trust indentures, and mortgages are discussed in great detail. Almost all the 
land laws of the past and some of even recent dates have been enacted to secure 
the interests of landlords; and though the last thirty years have seen numerous 
parliamentary acts for the protection of rural and urban tenants and for the 
betterment of their condition, inadequate administration, mostly through 
interested persons, has not brought full benefit to the persons concerned. The 
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remedy lies in the establishment of Land Courts for the judicial fixing of rents. 
But the real reform which the author advocates consists in the gradual 
acquisition of land by the state at fair prices. 


The Old Fashioned Woman. By Este CLews Parsons. New York: 

Putnam, 1913. 8vo, pp. viit+373. $1.50 net. 

The author seeks in this book to trace and define the links that bind 
present-day customs and habits of thought in regard to women with primitive 
customs and habits of thought. 

It may startle the modern woman and her champions and her opponents 
to discover how like she is to the old-fashioned woman in much that marks her 
position in society, and to realize that many of our most deeply ingrained tra- 
ditions as well as our most seemingly artificial conventionalities are but sur- 
vivals of primitive notions which, modified in one way or another, have come 
down through the centuries. The instinctively apologetic attitude toward 
girl babies, the exaggerated prominence of the young girl as she approaches 
marriageable age, the importance of the mother, but the necessity of repressing 
her that she may feminize neither men nor society, the more exacting standards 
for women than for men in all the properties of life, woman’s subordination to 
man in family, religious, social, political, and industrial relations, all these 
social attitudes and customs may be illustrated from both early and modern 
life. The examples and comparisons in the book, drawn from every age and 
every land, show the widest of ethnological study, and form a real contribu- 
tion to one phase of our knowledge of social origins. 

The author may indeed be “forgiven for adding to the already dispro- 
portionate bibliography on woman,” especially as she dares occasionally to 
lift the veil of solemnity with which most writers feel it necessary to enshroud 
the subject. It is to be doubted, however, if even “this ethnological inkling 
of themselves’’ will serve to alter the views of either feminist or anti-feminist 
or to reconcile their differences. The one will emphasize the folly of habits 
of thought bred in ancient days; the other will feel that age-long and appar- 
ently instinctive practice dignifies his creed. 


The Origin of Property. By Jan St. Lewinsxi. London: Constable 

& Co., Ltd., 1913. 8vo, pp. xi+71. 35. 6d. net. 

Within the compass of this little book Mr. Lewinski draws together 
the results of some very significant investigations into the origin of private 
property. No pretense is made at fulness of detail. However, the copious 
footnotes indicate to the reader the wealth of literature dealing with the devel- 
opment of the forms of land holding. The references include such standard 
works as Sir Henry Maine’s Village Communities in the East and West, Baden- 
Powell’s Land Tenure in India, E. de Laveleye’s De la propriété et ses formes 
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primitives, and, among studies in the German language, Dr. Victor Utz’s Die 
Besitzverhilinisse der Tariarenbauern im Kreise Simferopol, Maurer’s Einleitung 
sur Geschichte der Mark-, Hof-, Dorf-, Stadtverfassung, Tschuprow’s Die Feld- 
gemeinschaft, and Simkhovitch’s Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland. The latest 
distinct advances, however, in the knowledge of this subject are to be found 
in the untranslated studies of Russian village communities by such Russian 
authors as Kachorowski, Shvetzow, Shcherbina, Segal, Pawlow-Silwanskij, 
Grodekow, Bolshakow, Harusin, Dubienskij, Efimenko, Lichkow, Krol, 
Rumianzew, and Kaufman. Mr. Kaufman’s work entitled Ruskaia 
Obshchina (The Russian Village Community) is considered of unusual merit by 
Mr. Lewinski. 

A review of the data gathered in these intensive studies of the widely 
scattered survivals of a primitive stage of life leads the author to the conclu- 
sion that the whole evolution of private property is traceable to four basic 
principles of universal application and that special racial differences have 
been without significance. 


The Uliimate Solution of the American Negro Problem. By Epwarp 
EGGLESTON. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1913. 8vo, pp. 285. 
$1.50 net. 

The solution of the American negro problem still puzzles the American 
nation. Theories like “the extermination of the weak by the strong,” “ whole- 


sale deportation through the government,” ‘segregation like the Amerind,” 


etc., have been found wanting, and now comes Mr. Eggleston’s optimistic 
assurance of the ultimate solution. 

The first six chapters of this book aim to explain the negro’s origin and 
descent, and the quality of his mind and character. The remaining fourteen 
chapters deal with negro slavery in America, negro criminality, negro education, 
and the natural solution of the problem. The author, with optimistic assurance, 
builds his whole argument around the mental inferiority of the negro race. He 
points out the negro’s tendency to commit crime, and presents statistics show- 
ing a decline of 7.7 per cent in population since 1890. He firmly believes that 
disease, incapacity, and white competition will ultimately eliminate the black 
race, and that no amount of white intervention in the negroes’ behalf will 
be effectual. 

The book is written in simple and dispassionate style for popular reading. 
It presents nothing really new and its calm assumption of the ultimate natural 
solution may well be doubted. Withal, it is worth reading by those who look 
to other ways of solving the problem. 

Social Work in Hospitals. By Iba M. Cannon. New York: Survey 
Associates, Inc., 1913. 12mo, pp. xii+260. $1.50. 

The Russell Sage Foundation is putting out this description of a new form 

of social service by one of the pioneers in the movement. The work was begun 
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in 1905 when the Massachusetts General Hospital instituted the first social 
service department of a hospital for the purpose of making more effective its 
medical work. It is the object of these departments, through co-operation 
with the public and private social agencies of the city and through knowledge 
of the purposes of medical treatment administered in the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries to which they are attached, to make possible the carrying-out of 
the physicians’ plans where otherwise financial disability, ignorance, or care- 
lessness would prevent such results. As the writer says, it is their purpose to 
make of those who come to the hospitals physically dependent, people who will 
be self-dependent in every respect. The record of accomplishment which she 
gives is a very interesting one, as are also the possibilities for future work. 
There is especial significance in her statement that this work is more satis- 
factory than much of the general social work, because the worker here feels 
that something is being done, at least for the physical ills of her charges, so 
that she is not so constantly confronted with the consciousness of a miserable 
situation which she is absolutely powerless to alleviate. Yet this is true in 
only certain phases of the work; in others, such as cases of habitual alcoholism, 
little success has been attained. 


Studies in Trade Unionism in the Custom Tailoring Trade. By CHARLES 
Jacosp Stowe... Bloomington, IIl.: The Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America, 1913. 8vo, pp. 166. 

The writer prefaces this thesis with the statement that it is intended to 
form the basis for a more extended study in the same subject. One might 
well wish him to venture such an undertaking with the great amount of infor- 
mation which is here stored in its crude state. The appendices and statistics, 
which begin on p. 79, contain very interesting and suggestive data covering 
practically the whole period of organized labor in the tailoring trade. Yet 
comparatively little use has been made of them in the interpretative portion 
of the study. On the other hand, the whole first chapter is given over to a 
history of the tailoring trade which deals largely with early English conditions 
not exactly relevant to a study of trade unionism. On the whole the most 
satisfactory part of the book is the appendices where occasional interpretative 
notes give some insight into the instructive possibilities of such a study. 


Modern Cities. By Horatio M. Pottock and WititAM S. Morcan. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1913. 8vo, pp. x+418. $1.50 
net. 

In this interesting and instructive volume the authors have tried to give 
us “the best modern features and ideals of municipal life without burdening 
the pages with details.”” The discussion of the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of our modern cities is followed, naturally, by consideration of the 
problems that arise therefrom, such as city-planning, housing, streets, and 
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parks. The different forms of municipal government, and municipal home 
rule are then taken up along with the work of our public schools and the 
church in municipal life. The authors, having spent the summer of 1910 in 
Europe studying municipal life there, give many references to the govern- 
ment and management of European cities. Especially is this true in the 
planning of cities, parks, streets, and industrial education. As a further aid 
in this direction the book is well illustrated. The account is a stimulating one, 
interestingly written, and should appeal to the general reader. 


An Agricultural Faggot. By R. H. Rew. London: P. S. King & Son, 
1913. 8vo, pp. x +183. 59. 

The book contains ten articles in ten different chapters, written at different 
times within the last 25 years, and dealing with the historical and economic 
aspects of British agriculture. Some of the topics are not quite up to date, 
but still the book is interesting reading to those who are “concerned for the 
well-being of agriculture.” 

Earlier chapters give a brief sketch of British farming from the time of 
William the Conqueror to the end of the Victorian period. A general discus- 
sion on rural exodus, market system, and the importance and growth of rural 
organization and co-operation is followed by a chapter based on the author’s 
account, before the British Association in 1912, of the relation between the 
home-grown and imported food supplies of Great Britain. After showing the 
importance of selling stock by live-weight, the book ends in a comparison of 
the English and French systems of farming, as practiced on either side of the 
English Channel. 


Money. By WriutaM A. Scott. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 

1913. 16 mo, pp. 124. $0.50 net. 

In this little book the author attempts to state in the simplest way pos- 
sible the essential functions of money, and he briefly discusses the most im- 
portant questions arising from money and its uses. The book is intended for 
the general reader rather than the student of money. Technical terms and 
detailed discussions are therefore avoided. The book should be valuable to 
those who do not have the time to devote to a more complete study of the 
subject. 


The Purchasing Power of Money. By Irving Fisher. 2d edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. 8vo, pp. xxii+502. $2.25. 

The primary object of this new edition of The Purchasing Power of Money 
has been to bring the material in certain tables down to date by the addition 
of data for 1910, 1911, and 1912. An appendix elaborates the brief discussion 
in the earlier book on “standardizing the dollar” by extracts from the author’s 
address before the American Economic Association in December, 1912. 
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